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The Convictions 


of a Grandfather 
By ROBERT GRANT 


As everybody knows who has read his 
“Opinions of a Philosopher” and his 
“Reflections of a Married Man,” the 
writer is a shrewd and genial philoso- 
pher; he views contemporary life with a 
keen if indulgent eye. Not a question 
of the day, big or little, confronting an 
American family of comfortable circum- 
stances, but he touches here, with his 
sympathy and humor, yet in such a way 
as to show the true proportions of each; 
its relation to the truly significant 
things of life. 


$1.25 net; postpaid, $1.35 


By AUGUST STRINDBERG 


Translated from the Swedish by Edwin Bjorkman 
There Are Crimes 
and Crimes 


The most widely known and acted of 
the longer plays by Strindberg, who to- 
day ranks first amongst modern Euro- 
pean dramatists. A drama of life to-day 
in Paris, profound and of tremendous 
power, and more optimistic in its con- 
clusions than most of his work. 


75c. net; postage extra. 


Plays by Strindberg 


Strindberg, the foremost figure in Scandi- 
navian literature to-day, and admittedly 
one of the greatest of living dramatists, 
is represented in this volume by three of 
his most characteristic plays—‘The 
Dream Play,” “The Link,” in one act; 
and “The Dance of Death,” Part I, and 
II., a drama of tremendous power, gen- 
erally considered hig masterpiece. 


$1.50 net; postpaid $1.65. 


Moods, Songs 
and Doggerels 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY 


This first collection of Mr. Galsworthy’s 
verse fulfils in beauty of form, music of 
language, and imaginative vision, the 
poetical promise of some earlier writ- 
ings, notably “The Little Dream.” 


$1.00 net ; postpaid $1.10. 








OUTDOOR BOOKS 
Butterfly and Moth Book 


Personal Studies and Observations 
of the More Familiar Species 
By ELLEN ROBERTSON-MILLER 
This volume comprises fascinating and 
intensely interesting descriptions of the life 
and habits of the more common varieties 
of moths and butterflies Mrs. Miller _ 


made her own observations and taken be 

own photographs, and she tells the story 
of her experiences and disc veries At 1a Way 
that will persuade ever ye to *k with 


new knowledge and delight on moths and 
butterflies and caterpillars 


Boat-Building and Boating 
A HANDY BOOK FOR BEGINNERS 
By DANIEL C. BEARD 
Illustrated. About $1.00 net ; postpaid, $1.10 


Practical Dry-Fly Fishing 
By EMLYN M. GILL 

The first American book describing this 

most fascinating method of angling for 

trout The author demonstrates the perfect 

adaptability of the dry-fly to American 
streams $1.25 net; postpaid, $1.35 


By HARRIET L. KEELER 


OUR GARDEN FLOWERS 


With 96 Full-Page lIilustratione from 
Photographe and 186 IJi'uatrations from 
Drawings Crown 8vo. 2.00 net; postage 
extra 


OUR NORTHERN SHRUBS 


“Simple, cle ar descriptions - at a child 


can understand.’ The Outlo With 205 
Photographic Plates and 35. Pen-and-Ink 
Drawings. Crown Sv $2.00 net 


OUR NATIVE TREES 
“It blends the practical and poetica = 
a way to delight all readers St. Le rut 
Globe-Democrat. With 178 Full-Page Pla 
from Photographs and 162 Tezrt Drawings 
Crown Svo. $2.00 net 


ByFRANCES THEODORA PARSONS 


(MRS. WILLIAM STARR DANA) 


HOW TO pa THE WILD 
FLOWERS 


Miss C. W 4 NT, Superintendent of 
Children’s Department, Brookivn Public Li 
brary, says: ‘Get this book, if you only 
carry one flower book on your vacation 
With 48 Colored Platea and new Black-and 
White Drawings. 2.00 net 


HOW TO KNOW THE FERNS 

“This is a notably thorough little volume, 
The author has mastered her subject and 
she treats it with authority."’ New York 
Tribune With 144 JIlustrationa from Photo 
graphs. $1.50 net 


ACCORDING TO SEASON 


‘An unpretentious series of talks about 
the flowers in the order of their appear 
ance in the woods and flelds.’’—Boston 
Herald. With 32 Full-Page Illustrations in 
Color from Drawings by Evsiz Louise Suaw. 











$1.75 net. 
TA 


The Great Analysis 


A Plea for a Rational World Order 
BY ? 

With a Preface by Gilbert Murray, 
LL.D., D.Litt., F.B.A. 
“Whoever the author, he is a thinker. 

‘ When the reader has reached 
this closing point he echoes Mr, Mur- 
ray’s wish for an Aristotle to conduct 
this great analysis--for was it not in 
his line of work? This remarkable 
treatise should be read by every one 
who realizes the serious transition 
through which the world is now pass- 
ing.’—Philadelphia Ledger. 

75 cents net; postpaid 83 cents. 


The Composition of 
Matter and the 
Evolution of Mind 


Immortality a Scientific Certainty. 


By DUNCAN TAYLOR 
Its especial aim is to make plain the 
cause of evolutionary transformations 
that culminated in the mind of man, 
which was and is capable of aspiration 
for renewal and individuality of pro- 
gress and immortality. 12mo. $1.25 net. 


The Religion of Modern 
Syria and Palestine 
By FREDERIC JONESBLISS, Ph.D. 


The writer gathered his material as 
largely as possible at first hand—by ques 
tioning in their native tongue the priests 
and elders of the five Christian churches 
of modern Syria and raiestine, and of 
the Mohammedan Church. The result ts 
not only a scholarly exposition full of 
valuable information, but a fresh, warm, 
and human description of the religions 
of living men. $1.50 net; postpaid $1.65. 


An Anglo-Saxon Abbot: 


Aelfric of Eynsham 
A Study byS. HARVEY GEM, M.A. 


Author of “Hidden Saints,” “Lectures 
on William Law,” etc. 

CONTENTS: Introduction on Early 
Monasticism; On Anglo-Saxon Litera- 
ture; Chronicle; Danish Wars; Life of 
Aelfric: Some Doctrines of the Anglo- 
Saxon Church; Teaching of Aelfric on 
Holy Communion; Catholic Homilies; 
Aelfric’s Third Series of Homilies— 
Lives of the Saints; St. Aethelwold; A 
Colloquy for Boys. $1.50 net. 
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FOUNDED IN 1865 


and Cognate Learning | 
PHILADELPHIA | 


The second quarter of the Summer Term will extend from Monday, 
July 1, to Friday, August 30, 1912. Professor Malter will conduct courses 
in Medieval Hebrew Literature and Ethics and will read a Tractate of 
the Talmud. Doctor Hoschander will give courses in Sumerian, Assyrian 
and Arabic, and courses for beginners in the cognate languages will be 
provided upon request. Tuition in the College is free and there is no 
distinction on account of creed, color or sex in the admission ox students. 

For further information apply in writing to Dr. CYRUS ADLER, 
President of the Dropsie College, Broad and York Streets, Philadelphia. 
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Publication OF 20 Vesey el School for Girls, delightfully and healthfally SCHOOL FOR NURSES, Port Chester, N. Y., 
sifunted on the outskirts of Middletown, New York. offers a three years’ general training to young 
accepts yvoung ladies and children during the | women. Applicants should be at least nineteen 
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DICTIONARIES TO FAMOUS AUTHORS 


$3.00 net per volume 


A DICKENS DICTIONARY 
Ry ALEXANDER J. PHILIP 
A THACKERAY DICTIONARY 
By ISADORE G. MUDGE 
A DICTIONARY of th WAVERLEY 
NOVELS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT 
By M. F. A. HUSBAND 


A THOMAS HARDY DICTIONARY 
with 2 Maps of Wessex 
Ry F. SAXELBY 


A KIPLING DICTIONARY 
By W. ARTHUR YOUNG 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 


31 West 234 Street NEW YORK 




















TO BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY 


Epitome Thesauri Latini 
EDITIT FR. VOLLMER 

Based on the great ‘‘Thesaurus Linguae Latinae."’ 
in 12 volumes. now in course of publication, of 
which The Nation, Oct. 9, 1902, said: **The merest 
glance .. is enough to suggest how indispen 
sable the whole will be. The enormous material 
collected will be recast and condensed to one- 
seventh of the size of the Thesaurus, and in four 
volumes will provide a hand- read- and trust 
worthy survey of the larger work. To be pub 
lished in 40 parts at 50 cents. net, each. Sub 
scription placed with us before December, 1912, at 
a discount of 25 per cent 
Full prospectus and specimen pages on application 


LEMCKE & BUECHNER 


30-32 WEST 27TH STREET NEW YORK 








“Seldom if eve 
NIETZSCHE (2'com ever 
By PAULELMER MORE sche been so fair- 


With Portrait ly treated.”’ 
$1.00 net. Postpaid $1.05 —Chicago News 











2 is a force to be reckoned with. The 
Socialism INTERNATIONAL SOCIALIST RE- 
VIEW, monthly, $1.00 a year, is indispensable to 
the student who would understand contemporary 
Socialism. Three months, 25c. CHARLES H 
KERR & CO., 118 W. Kinzle St., Chicago. 
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THE CITADEL 


By SAMUEL MERWIN 


Here is a book which is bound to attract attention, 


because— 

(1) It is a first-rate novel which holds the reader from the 
first chapter. 

(2) It is bold and somewhat revolutionary in its social philos- 
ophy, the hero a young Congressman, a progressive of 
progressives, ahead of his own times, with ideas about 
changes in the Constitution, about socialism, about woman 
suffrage, and about education. 

(3) It is a fine love story,—a story of comradeship which 


leads to love and happiness. 
THE CENTURY CO. ‘ 


12mo, 409 pages 
$1.25 net, postage 10 cents 

















“It seems likely that Hauptmann’s 


THE FOOL IN CHRIST 


will ultimately take its place among the 
masterpieces of contemporary literature,” 
says Current Literature. (Price $1.50 net.) 


B. W. HUEBSCH, 225 Fifth ave., New York 


Dynemic Syllebication 
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World Romic notation 
of Hard Words 


used In Dietlonary 
(postpald $1.32) Dic- 





TAUGHNITZ 
BRITISH 
AUTHORS 


Send for catalogue 


SCHOENHOF BOOK CO. 


128 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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BOOKS 











THE AMERICAN YEAR BOOK 


For 1911 Now Ready 


tionary of Aviation (postpal! $1.45), and 
Ideofonic Texts for Acquiring Lan- 
guages (postpaid, cloth 60c, 
ROBERT MORRIS PIERC! 


LANGUAGES COMPANY, 143 W. 47th St, N.Y. 





A New Presentation of a Beloved Author 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON IN “as 
CALIFORNIA ; 

BY KATHERINE D. OSBOURNE. 
Illustrated, $2.00 net. At All Bookstores. 
A. C. MeCLURG & Co., Publishers, Chicago | A new volume in the “All Red’ 


paper 3l« 














British Empire Series, just ready. 














IN MANY 


Public Libraries 


The Office Clerks are 
instructed to cut out the 
advertising colimns of 
THE NATION as a 
guide for the Purchas- 
ing Committees. 

‘We buy every book 
you advertise,” writes 
one of the best known 
librarians in the U. S. 

To many libraries 
and to many individ- 
uals, books advertised 
in THE NATION are at 
once recommended as 
desirable. 











The British West Indies 


THE MOST FASC INATING STORY 
By ALGERNO?D E, ASPINALL 


SINCE JULES VERN 


THE DOMINANT CHORD 

















435 pages. With illustrations and colored map. $3.00 net 
By EDWARD KIMBALL LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, BOSTON 
Net, 81.25 
— UTHOR’S AGENT 
4™N 
A mr! 
WILFRED A. RADW ANER 
Original autograph manuscripts of Wanted for publication, book and short stor 
any books by famous or well-known au er pts There is always A market f r . 
thors. We will pay any reasonable | (etl’" Tvning dene by tm iad tn 
price for really good specimens 1009. 110 West 34th St.. New York 


— 





Ludwig Rosenthal’s Antiquariat, 
AUNICH, ‘Germany 





Hildegardstrasse 14, 








Situation Wanted 
Highly | Educated Literary Man 








BOOKS—All out-of-print books supplied, no 
matter on what subject; write me, stating books 






wanted; I can get you any book ever published; personallty with experience 
when in England, call and inspect my stock f literary a A sociological work ind with wid at 
50,000 rare books. BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP literar tastes, seeks a Position as private necre 
John Bright St., Birmingham, England tary of —— to busy author r } an 
. man with yubl le interest r 4 writer n 
ial «# a or with a publishing frm Ad 
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10 WEEKS IN EUROPE FOR $300 
FOR BOOK ABOUT IT, WRITE 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 











FOURTH AVE. & 30TH STREET, NEW YORK Boarding 
A. 8. CLARK, Peekskill, N. Y. A new M's S JEAN GIDLEY, SEYMOUR LODGE. 
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TWO IMPORTANT BIOGRAPHIES 





A. F. DAVIDSON'S LAST WORK and AN UP-TO-DATE LIFE OF GOETHE 


Victor Hugo: His Life and Work 
By A. F. DAVIDSON 


luthor of “The Life of Dumas.” 
will share the deep regret of A. F 
that this is a posthumous work 
was able to complete it, but he did not live to 
rhis was done by Mr. Francis Gribble. The 
iking of it, writes that it was his aim to revise 
Davidson himself would have revised them, 
pering with any expressions of opinion, but only 
pen, and making only a few 
In his opinion this is the most 
Victor Hugo, alike as a man and 
Illustrated. S8vo. Cloth, $4.00 net. 


of literature 
iny friends 


bviou slip of the 
lerable additions 
English study of 
or, yet issued 


Goethe: the Man and His Character 
By JOSEPH McCABE 


It has often been remarked that there are few original 
English biographies of the great German poet. It was to 
fill the need of an up-to-date biography that Mr. Joseph 
McCabe undertook this work. The material for writing such 
a book is unquestionably rich, and has been collected and 
sifted by three generations of ardent students. The author 
has handled the material in a masterly manner and while 
presenting an intensely human Goethe, whose every chapter 
was a romantic love story, he als» shows the effect upon his 
work of every passionate period of his life. We are thus able 
to follow intelligently the broad development of his artistic 
genius Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth, $4.00 net. 





DISTINCTIVE JUNE FICTION 





BOTH 


SIDES OF THE SHIELD 


By Major ARCHIBALD W. BUTT 


With a Foreword by WILLIAM H. TAFT, President of the United States, and a Short Account of the Author’s Life. 


ideal 


Southern love 
bea .tiful and heroik 


The reading of this 
outhern family, Ellen the 
cut and real that on closing the 
It is a book a man might well b 

entality—warmth of heart—of true reverence 
of true patriotism brightly burned—the 
American.” iugusta Chronicle 


story is like listening 
Southern girl, and Palmer.the Northern journalist, are characters so 


book one feels that the author must surely have given us a few pages from his own life. 
proud to leave behind him, for 
for the best 
patriotism that was natural to one who was a 


to a friend tell of actual experiences. The typical 


it could only have been written by a man of fine 


in womanhood—and above all by a man in whose breast the 


loyal son of the South, and a 


Frontispiece. Cloth, $1.00 net; postpaid, $1.15. 





The Penitent 
By RENE BAZIN 


rhe visit of René Bazin to America has aroused wide- 
spread interest in this immortal Frenchman's writings. “The 
Penitent,” his latest novel, will undoubtedly be considered 
one of his finest. It is an exquisite study of the peasant folk 
in Brittany, and the story of how Donatienne, the gay and 
pretty young wife, is led astray, and how she eventually re- 
turns to her stricken husband, is one of unusual power and 
insight into human natures $1.25 net; postpaid, $1.35. 


The Raid of the Guerilla 
By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK 


The distinguished author of the “Prophet of the Great 
Smoky Mountains” has here given us some additional and ad- 
mirable stories of this picturesque and interesting region 
and people, full of humanity, racy of the soil, and told with 
the true art and sympathy which have won her so many thou- 
sands of readers. 

With illustrations by W. Herbert Dunton and Remington 
Schuyler. 12mo. Decorated cloth, $1.25 net; postpaid, $1.37. 





A SELECTION OF THE 


BEST RECENT FICTION 





FATE KNOCKS AT THE DOOR 
By WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT 


futhor of “ROUTLEDGE RIDES ALONE” (Nine Editions). 


reading I have 
indeed, the 
Varkham 


of story 
climax 

erables.’ ""—Hdwin 
deeply and his in 

and emptiness 

that should re 

C‘omfort new novel 

an exceptionally fine and 

cord-Herald 
ial book In every way 


of lov Bo 


in the 


confirms the 


fon Globe 


idealism rises at 


far. There are moments of capital 
of the lives of his group of woman-workers in New York 

ommend the book to the woman of to-day.”"—New York Tribune. 
large promise of his earlier books. 
faring forth on the supreme adventure.”—E£dwin 


agination carries him 


estrone book of a man 


never chanced upon a nobler concept and act of love than this hero (Andrew 
last to the heights of Jean Valjean’s devotion 


in the im- 


insight in the chapters 
and some pages of 


This is the ripest novel he has 
L. Shuman, 


an atmosphere all its own; big and true to its conception of womanhood, and the great 
With frontispiece by M. Leone Bracker. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 net; postpaid, $1.37. 











SPIRITED DASHING ROMANCE 


The Last Try 
By JOHN REED SCOTT 


of The Cotonel of the Red Hu ara,” in 
Right,” et 


iND 


Her Own 


ingenious, and stirring fiction.’ Vew York 


headlong 
piece of 


slackens its 
satisfactory 


\ tale of adventure that never 
It ie a lively and altogether 
Vew York Tribune ~ 
Mr. Scott has the touch of an entertaining, im- 
icinative story-teller.”—Baltimore Newa 
The Last Try’ is exciting to the 
Earpreas 

Spirited, graceful, and absorbing at all 

to John Reed Scott.’ Roaton Globe. 
“A novel none should side-step, for it would be missing 

the best one of the season.”-——Grand Rapids Herald. 


Cloth, $1.25 net ; postpaid, $1.37. 


last degree.”—Buffalo 


times—hats off 


Colored illus. by Underwood. 


One of Us 
By EZRA BRUDNO 


Author of “The Tether,” etc. 
“Ezra Brudno . has the faculty of breathing genuine 
human passions into his people.”"—N. Y. Times. 
“It is miles ahead of the swarming broods of novels.”— 
Washington Evening Star. 
“A story which fairly grips the reader.”—Chicago Journal. 
12mo. Cloth $1.25 net; postpaid, $1.37. 


ONE CONTINUOUS JOY RIDE 


From the Car Behind 
By ELEANOR M. INGRAM 


“The clean wholesomeness of .the novel commends it 
especially to American households and to men and women 
wearled of what is strained and unnatural in fiction.”— 
Richmond Times-Dispatch. 

Colored illus. by Flagg. Cloth, $1.25 net; Postpaid, $1.37. 
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The Week 





Mr. Taft has wisely urged the Nation- 


al Committee to conduct public hearings 
in the matter of contested delegates. It 


ig all very well to cite the precedent of | Justice, 


the Roosevelt steam-roller tactics of 
four years ago. But we all know that 
if Mr. Roosevelt chose to settle matters 
in secret session at that time, he must 
have had a very good reason for it, to 
question which is to expose one’s self to 
everlasting infamy. And in the second 
place the Colonel, when he tries to “put 
something over,” has a gift for “getting 
away with it” that Mr. Taft can never 
hope to rival. It is plain that Mr. Roose- 
velt’s followers would have made an 
enormous amount of capital out of any 
unfavorable action taken by the Com- 
_mittee in secret session. The cry of 
fraud would have been raised on the 
floor of the Convention. As it is, Mr. 
Taft has little to lose in an open trial 
of his case before the Committee, pro- 
vided his interests are ably defended 
there. Publicity in this business of the 
Southern delegates may cut both ways. 
It will be shown that Federal patronage 
has been instrumental in winning dele- 
gates for Taft. But Mr. Roosevelt’s rep- 
resentatives should also be made to 
show the means by which they have 
been winning delegates for the Colonel. 





It would be unfair to say that Col. 
Roosevelt has changed his mind about 
fighting Senator Root’s selection as tem- 
porary chairman of the National Con- 
vention. He has had no mind of his 
Own on that subject. His mind is in 
the hands of his delegates. This he ex- 
plicitly admitted on Sunday. He then 
stated that such delegates as he had 
“seen” were of the opinion that the tem- 
porary chairmanship was “unimpor- 
tant,” and that “no issue should be 
made” in respect to that matter. But he 
added that he wanted to “hear from 
the delegates throughout the country be- 
fore committing myself finally.” Now he 
has heard and, his mind having been 
made up for him by the majority, he 
has discovered that the duty of opposing 
Mr. Root is a stern daughter of the 
voice of God, resting as it does upon the 


! 
jhighest principle about which no hon- 


=|est man can hesitate or vacillate. Hence 


| the orders go forth to fight Root from 
the drop of the handkerchief. 


Not even the fact that it is said to 
have originated in the Department of 
can convince us that the 
|Humphreys bill, which was unanimous- 
ly passed by the House on Monday, is a 
wise measure. The case of the Govern- 
| ment 
| Violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust law 
The 


| Humphreys bill bears directly upon this 


against the s.eamship lines for 


jis about to come up in court. 
‘suit in that it empowers the court, if it 
finds the steamship lines guilty, to “pro- 


|hibit all vessels employed pursuant to 


tempt to monopolize, from entering at 
States,” this prohibition to last. under 
penalty of $25,000 fine for each ship, 
until the “conspiraey, combination, or 
contract” is ended. Under this law it is 
quite possible that steamers bearing 
thousands of returning Americans might 
be turned back as they neared New York, 
and sent to Halifax or Montreal to un- 
load. 


In searching history for an analogic 
| missile to fling at the opposing candi- 
|date, Mr. Taft need not have gone back 


| 
| 


| with the hurrah-boys element; 





so far as Louis XIV. Andrew Jackson 
ran his campaign of 1832 largely on the 





assurance of his personal popularity 


|those days, instead of the candidates 
going upon the stump and appealing 
‘directly to the people for their votes, 
|both parties made liberal use of token 
| coins covered with satirical devices. 
|Most of those directed against Jackson 
‘naturally contained quotations from his 
self-assertive utterances, and their com- 
monest subject was his warfare upon 


ed particularly telling bore on its face 
the figure of a hog at full gallop, with 
the inscription, “Perish Credit, Perish 
Commerce, 1830. MY Victory. MY third 
Heat. Down with the Bank!” On the 
reverse side was a bust of Jackson with 
the legend, “MY Substitute for the Unit- 
ed States Bank. MY Experiment, MY 








such contract, combination, or conspir- | 
acy, or in such monopolization or at-| 


or clearing from any port of the United | 


but in| 


the United States bank. One which prov- | 


Currency, MY Glory.” There is no re 
ord of a smashed bank in the Colonel's 
case, but in some other respects a Jack- 
sonian analogy would be not without fit 
ness. 

The passage of the eight-hour law for 
all Government work, and for the Pana- 
ma Canal after it is completed, evi 
dences a remarkable change in the sen 
timent of Congress. Only one Demo- 
crat voted against it in the Senate, and 


but ten Republicans. A number of Dem- 


ocratic Senators voiced their misgiv- 
ings—but the bill slipped through with 
comparatively slight discussion; and 


thus a vitally important legislative step 
is taken, with the public hardly aware 
that it was under consideration. Just 
as almost no newspaper attention was 
paid to the passing and signing of the 
bill which Mr. Taft, 


better, approved, so this eight-hour bill 


| pension knowing 


‘is likely to be overlooked in the excite- 
| ment of the Presidential campaign. Yet 
its results will be far-reaching, indeed, 
laffecting every taxpayer in the land. 
| Every contract for public work here- 
after will be more costly because of this 
| provision, and from considerable work, 
‘like building ships for the navy, the 
| contractors will be frightened off in 
‘numbers. It is all a part of the effort 
|te regulate economic conditions by stat- 

We habit of 


| ute. 
ithinking that by lowering 


the tariff we can increase and decrease 


have got into the 
raising or 


the prosperity of millions of working- 
men. Now it is thought that by putting 
the Government at a disadvantage with 
most private the latter 
will be induced to follow suit and make 
their day one of eight hours only. How- 
lever desirable the short day, this is a 
very questionable way to obtain it—by 
making extra burdens for those classes 
in the community who do not work on 


corporations, 


Government contracts. 


The Ohio Constitutional Convention 
fittingly crowned its labors by naming 
a special day for the verdict of the vot- 
ers upon the forty-two proposals to be 
submitted to them. To have coupled 
voting upon a new Constitution with 
voting for President and other of- 
| ficers have been the 
| members of the Convention to show 


would for 
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slight courtesy to their own work. 


One detail of the voting arrangements 
will strike some citizens of other States 
pe 
to h 


as a little uliar: the liquor license 


provision is ave a conspicuously 
place on the ballot, an honor 
list. 


funda- 


separats 
accorded to no other in the entire 
Yet 


mental changes 


others include such 


these 
as woman suffrage, the 
initiative and referendum, direct pri- 
reform of judicial proced- 


be 


maries, and 
ure The 
in the part that regulation of the liquor 
It 


Legislatures, and been the 


explanation is to found 


traffic has played in Ohio. has made 
and unmade 
political faith. 


test ol 


To combat the dissemination of ficti- 
tious news in matters affecting interna- 
tional relations is among the first tasks 
bureau of 
It is 


the re 


set itself the European 
the 
a task of great 
that 


worth the effort 


by 
Peace Foundation. 

difficulty, 
he 


No one will deny that 


Carnegie 
but 


sults may obtained are easily 


the consclenceless and the ignorant 


newspaper press is responsible in large 
for 
crises which agitate European politics 


measure the regularly recurrent 
Whether the cause be simply ignorance 
or unconscious prejudice or deliberate 
misrepresentation, a central bureau that 
shall make it its business to call the at- 
tention of editors to fictions that pass 
in their columns as facts must count in 
the long run for a higher standard of 
international ethics. There is the maxim, 
of course, that a Hie once cast abroad 
cannot be overtaken. But if an active 
hue and cry be set up after every lie as 
it turns up, the public may ultimate- 


ly be taught 


with suspicion. 





In some quarters there is a simulated 
or genuine concern over the clause in 
the army appropriation bill which will 
Gen. Wood's career as Chief 
March 4, 1913. 


Stimson has come to his defence by say- 


terminate 


of Staff on Secretary 


that no one 
who has 


ing that the rule proposed 
shall act as Chief of Staff 
not served with troops of the fine for 
ten years— would have barred out 
George Washington, Scott, Sherman, 
Sheridan, and Schofield. But those men 
were great soldiers and leaders, officers 
trained In several real wars. Gen. Wood 
is primarily a medical man and only 
secondarily a soldier. To think of com- 
paring him with men lite Meade and 


McPherson, graduates of West Point 


to receive tainted matter | 
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and scientific officers of unusual ability, 
is to outrage the memory of those patri- 
ots. Of course, the easiest way to throw 
dust in the public’s eyes was to say that 
the friends of Gen. Ainsworth are tak- 
ing revenge; that the move is a cor- 
rupt bargain between Senator Warren, 
who wants to save the army post he has 
and 


who has a grievance. 


carefully nurtured at Cheyenne, 
Chairman Hay, 
Why would not an equally straightfor- 
think, 


statement be that Gen. 


and, we a considerably 


truthful 


ward 
more 
Wood disappointed and angered 
of 


military 


has 
committees of Con- 
that they, 
both Republicans and Democrats, have 


members both 


gress on affairs; 


lost confidence in him because, as Chair- 


man Hay has proved, he takes one posi- 


tion at one time and reverses himself 
the next? 
this whole thing, 


in Congress 


The 
after a brief and notably checkered ca- 


failure of Hampton's Magazine, 
reer, will undoubtedly Se cited in some 
quarters as another victory for the In- 
terests in their campaign against free 
speech in the magazines. In this con- 
nection quote from George 
French's latest article in the Twentieth 
Century, entitled, “The Damnation of 
the Magazines,” an extraordinary article 


we may 


for the way the writer's very honest 
statement of facts is totally belied by 
his conclusions and by his flaming title. 
If anything stands out clearly in this 
account, it is the fact that the damna- 
tion of those magazines that have met 
their fate came, not as a result of the 
jactivity of the Interests, but as the re- 
\sult of a vicious editorial policy and a 
buccaneering system of business man- 
lagement, both in its unscrupulousness 
land its extravagances. 





Despite a certain amount of unneces- 
sary rhetoric, Senator Smith’s speech 
lon the Titanic disaster is a useful sum- 
|ming up of the results of his inquiry. 
Capt. Smith he treats handsomely, be- 
‘yond bringing out the one forever 
damning fact that he paid no attention 
|to warnings and crashed into ice at the 
| highest speed made on the voyage. At 
Capt. Lord’s door he lays, and we be- 
lieve justly, part of the terrible respon- 
igibility for the fearful and unnecessary 


|loss of life. There can be no doubt that 


If there really is politics in| 
not all the politics is! 


the Californian, by a rare coincidence of 
the sea, lay within sight of the sink- 
ing Titanic, and never moved, 
even inquired by wireless what was the 
meaning of the rockets and lights. That 
is a stain upon the honor of all seamen; 
like that constituted by the refusal of 
some in the Titanic’s partly filled life- 
boats to go to the rescue of those whom 
they heard in their death struggles near 
by, it can only be effaced by many acts 
of gallantry to come. There is no doubt 
that if the hero of the tragedy, Capt. 
Rostron, had been on the decks of the 
Californian, the loss of life would have 
been reduced to a minimum— indeed, all 
would probably have been saved. Sena- 
tor Smith is correct, too, in pointing out 
that there was lack of discipline on the 
| Titanic. “If this is discipline,” he asks, 
|“what would have been disorder?” 


or 





Does not the fire on the Carmania at 
| Liverpool on Sunday suggest that when 
‘the International Conference for the 
|/purpose of safeguarding life at sea 
'meets it should take up the question of 
| fire? There have been a number of such 


| Serious outbreaks on vessels of various 


|classes during the last three years, but 
| fortune has so greatly favored the ship- 
owner that nothing very dangerous has 
| occurred on board ship at sea. We are 
aware that if this subject is broached to 
shipping men a chorus of voices will at 
once protest that it is impossible to 
conceive of there being a really serious 
fire on a transatlantic steamer. But in 
view of the recent cocksureness of the 
fraternity that ships of the Titanic type 
are virtually unsinkable, it might be 
well to study this question also from a 
scientific and professional point of view. 
The flames on the Carmania seem to 
have spread with great rapidity, and 
the conflagration required the service of 
the entire Liverpool fire department. 
Would it not be wise to consider what 
would have happened had the ship been 
beyend the reach of city firemen? Naval 
officers have learned in the last two or 
three wars to strip their ships of every- 
thing very combustible, even making 
the officers’ furniture of steei; at the 
same time, our merchant vessels have 
been increasing the amount of rugs, fur- 
niture, curtains, etc., of an inflammable 
character. 





The death of Daniel H. Burnham re- 
moves a notable figure among American 
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architects. An organizer of remarkable 
ability, Mr. Burnham had of late years 
become conspicuous by reason of semi- 
public services for which his memory 
will long be cherished. We refer, of 
course, to his interest in the city beauti- 
ful, notably in Washington, where his 
work in coéperation with Charles F. 
McKim and Augustus Saint Gaudens in- 
sures to this country one of the most 
beautiful capitals in the world, devel- 
oped according to the original plans of 
Major L’Enfant. For Chicago, his home 
since 1856, and the scene of his chief 
labors, Mr. Burnham had for some years 
past been working on a plan which, if 
followed out, will redeem that city from 
its present ugliness. In such matters 
as these Mr. Burnham thought broadly 
and with rare foresight. He built in- 
variably for the distant future as well 
as for the immediate present, and it is 
indisputable that he worked with gen- 
uine patriotism, as well. But for the 
country at large Mr. Burnham’s chief 
service will remain the Chicago World’s 
Fair of 1893, an exhibition for which he 
would not, of course, have claimed ex- 
clusive credit; it was the work of all 
the leaders of the profession. The abil- 
ity to work with others, the power to 
conceive great schemes and carry them 
through, and the realization of the duty 
ot the architect to public and country 
found in him their complete develop- 


ment. 


- 
mock political conventions, pulled wires, 


|ganizing parties along 


and—alas—stutted ballot-boxes. If your 
baccalaureate orator is a venerable di- 
vine of the old pastoral school, there are 
sevoral things abcut the world which 
these fledglings in cap and gown could 
teach him. 





The Cuban situation is apparently go- 
ing from bad to worse. The proposed 
suspension of the Constitutional guar- 
antees, which is equivalent to the dec- 
laration of martial law, and the talk of 
@ prompt repeal of the law against or- 
racial lines, 
which is supposed to be at the bottom of 


| the trouble, show how serious the situ- 


ation is. If Congress gives President 
Gomez the power he desires, he can 
shoot captives summarily. A reconcen- 
trado policy is also being talked of by 
Cubans against Cubans—the very same 


|Cubans who were so outraged by Wey- 


ler’s reconcentrado camps. But what 
Gomez really needs is to borrow half-a- 
dozen American army officers of the 
type of those that built up the rurales 
during the Magoon administration, to 
run the revolutionists to earth. His 
persistent policy of playing politics with 


ithe army, even to the extent of conniv- 


Year by year the task of the bacca-| 


laureate orator grows more difficult. 
Once upon a time his duty was very sim- 


ple. Here were several hundred young, 


men on the point of leaving Alma 
Mater’s cloistered seclusion for the ex- 
periences, the trials, and the tempta- 
tions of the world. Warning and ad- 
vice were in place. But what is there 
about the world to-day that a commence- 
ment speaker can teach his audience? 
Among his listeners are men who have 
managed to take away enough time 
from cloistered seclusion to run down 
in their own motor-cars for a week-end 
near Broadway; men who have worked 
their way to murope in cattle-boats and 
come back as able seamen; men who 
have worked as bear-leaders and strike- 


breakers; men who have edited daily 


newspapers and conducted successful 


i 


ing at the attempted assassination of a 
high officer, is now bearing fruit in the 
apparent inability of his military to ac- 
complish anything. Moreover, Gomez 
is hampered by his own record. Did he 
not become President by reason of his 
having taken up arms against Palma? 
Is it so very wicked of the negroes now 
in revolt to do likewise, or is it that 
imitation which is the sincerest form of 
flattery? Finally, a sinister develop- 
ment is the report that if the outbreak 
is not soon quelled, a loan will have to 
be arranged. It has been openly charg- 
ed in the Cuban press that Gomez has 
taken from the Treasury its last dollar. 
The possibility of a financial paralysis 
of the republic must, of course, have 
been known to the revolutionists. 





Discussing the system of “exchange 
professors” between France and the 
United States, the Paris Temps rather 
wickedly recalls the mot in one of 
Dumas’s plays: “I have just met X. 
We have exchanged ideas, and now I 
find myself without any.” It is not im- 


theatrical tours; men who have man- plied that such is the case with any of 
aged football finances running up into'the American professors who have lec- 


the fifty thousands; men who have held | tured at the Sorbonne, or with the repre-| 


sentatives of the French universities 
who have brought their ideas to the 
American market. But there is a feeling 
in university circles in France that stu- 
dents as well as professors from abroad 
could find some ideas still left in France, 
despite all that have been “exchanged.” 
Accordingly, a new “national office” has 
been created for the schools and uni- 
versities of France, the chief aim of 
which is to give information as to what 
France “can offer the foreigner desirous 
of study.” The scheme is ambitious and 
elaborate, covering a multitude of de- 
tails about expenses and special courses 
and academic degrees and so on. French 
institutions of learning already attract 
many students from abroad—above 5,000 
is the latest figure given—but the hope 
is greatly to enlarge this number by 
means of special appeals calling atten- 
tion to the special adyantages offered. 


Sunday’s parliamentary elections in 
Belgium appear to have disappointed 
the expectations of the Liberals and So- 
cialists, who had joined forces on the 
issue of the Government's Educational 
bill, which provides for a state subsidy 
for the Catholic schools. For nearly 
thirty years the Clerical party has held 
a majority in the Chamber, and this it 
still bids fair to retain, though by a 
slender margin. The Opposition strength 
in Parliament has steadily increased, 
but any sudden overturn is made very 
difficult by the existing plural franchise. 
Every Belgian citizen above twenty-five 
If he is the 
owner of real estate to the value of 


years of age has a vote. 


2,000 francs, or possesses a correspond- 
ing income from land or funds, he is 
entitled to a supplementary vote. If ha 
has graduated from an institution of 
higher instruction, or holds one of the 
higher posts in the civil service, or is 
a member of one of the learned profes- 
sions, he has two supplementary votes. 
Thus in the last legislative elections 
there were 986,499 single voters, 386,224 
electors with two votes, and nearly 300,- 
000 electors with three votes, the last 
class alone almost balancing the great 
mass of workingmen votes, and the 
second class disposing of an overwhelm- 
ing majority in votes, though in a nu- 
merical minority of 300,000 in a total 
electorate of 1,673,000. Naturally, the 
abolition of the plural vote constitutes 
an important feature of the democratic 
programme in Belgium. 
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DEFECTS OF THE PRESIDENTIAL 
PRIMARY. 


/Now, certain weaknesses in the Presi- 
dential primary have been made so ap- 


parent in the past two months that 


Any criticism of the Presidential pri- 


steps must be taken to remove them 


maries, instituted for the first time in 


before the system is put on trial again. 
It is that of 
making the Presidential primary really 


several States this year, must begin by 


One need is imperative. 


idmitting that the new system prom- 


ises to be an improvement over the old, 


a party primary. The laws governing 


and that we are in for extended experi- 


The fact that serious | !t should make it impossible for Demo- 
defects in its operation have manifest-|°T4ts to vote in a Republican primary, 
ed themselves, calls only for correction, |°T Vice versa. The scheme being one to 
not for abandonment. And even with | #8certain the will of the party, none but 
all the confusion and mistakes and posi-|@"Tolled voters of the party ought to be 
tive evils that have marked the first | Permitted a voice. Yet in Massachusetts 
application of the new method, it can- | the Roosevelt managers openly advertis- 
not well be denied that it is superior to|@4 for Democratic votes, and we have 
the old. It is superior, that is, in giv- | heard that it has been chucklingly ad- 
ing the party as a whole a better chance |mitted at Oyster Bay that 20 per cent. 
to express its real choice. That this op- |of the Roosevelt vote in Massachusetts 
portunity has not been more freely | and some other States was cast by Dem- 
availed of, does not affect the argument. | ocrats. This reduces the whole thing to 


ments with it. 


That the results have not been such as 
to show that the system is incapable of 
abuse, is also beside the point. Grant 
the blunders and confess the disappoint- 
ments, the true question is whether the 
Presidential primary, properly  safe- 
guarded, is not better fitted than the old 
way to satisfy the people that their 
wishes are respected in the election of 
their rulers. To create such a feeling of 
satisfaction is one of the great ends of 
democratic government. 

Consider, for example, what happened 
week in New Jersey. It may be 
true—we believe it is—that the victory 
of Roosevelt in the primary did not rep- 
resent a real majority of the Republican 


last 


party in that State. It certainly did not 


respond to the wishes of Republicans 
of most intelligence and weight in their 
But what of that? The 


chance was there to make the best sen- 


communities. 


timent of the party prevail, but it was 
Republicans by the thou- 
If they threw 


not seized. 
sand did not vote at all. 
the primary into the hands of the un- 
thinking, the flighty, the purchasable, 
that was their own fault. 
ing to them as the outcome was, who 
it was not better so 
been if the whole 
in the old 


will assert that 
would have 


had been arranged 


than it 


matter 


fashion, with Sewell and Dryden, Kean | 
Briggs, sitting around a table in | 


and 
secret and “delivering” the State's dele- 
gation? 

Democracy will grasp imperfect in- 
struments, and use good ones bungling- 
ly; but will bestir itself to remedy de- 
fects when they are madeseclear to it. 


And depress- | 


|farce or fraud. Before the Presidential 
primary can be regarded as at all an 
accurate means of determining the pref- 
erence of a political party, it must be 
confined strictly to that party. 

Another thing to be taken promptly 
in hand is the matter of permitted ex- 
penditure of money. What we have 
seen this year shows the necessity of 
/a sharp extension of corrupt-practices 
jacts to cover the Presidential primary, 
land also of limiting the amounts that 
la candidate or his committees are al- 
lowed to expend in any given State or 
| district. The $70,000 spent by Roose- 
'velt in New York County was a public 
scandal of which there should be no 
repetition. If the reports of the vast 
sums laid out in Pennsylvania by the 
supporters of both Roosevelt and Taft 
grossly exaggerated, they 
smell of corruption. A Presidential 
primary that can be bought up, or that 
is made too expensive for any but mil- 
lionaires, would be too obvious a mock- 
ery to be tolerated. 





were not 


Still another reform upon which the 
advocates of the Presidential primary 
seem to be agreed is that it must be 
held at about the same time in all the 
States. The successive primaries of this 
lyear have been plainly demoralizing. 
We have seen the theatre of excitement 
and of manipulation pass from State to 
State. First Illinois is torn to pieces 
and then Massachusetts, with Ohio and 
|New Jersey following. All the political 
| machinery and the sinews of war are 
moved from one State to another like 
‘a circus on its travels. It is not only 





the suspense and the long-drawn fight- 
ing, so bad for the nerves of the coun- 
try, that we have to consider. In this 
descent upon State after State, there is 
an open temptation to resort to corrupt 
methods. The moral effect of prelimi- 
nary victory is felt to be so great that 
it will be struggled for desperately and 
at all costs. The danger is that we shall 
buve a recurrence of the old evil of 
“October States,” when Ohio and Indi- 
&na were flooded with money and over- 
run with politicians, while the elector- 
ate was debauched, all for the sake of 
“pointing the way for November.” That 
mischief grew to be so inflamed that 
it was done away with in response to 
a universal demand; and the friends of 
the Presidential primary must be on the 
alert to prevent corruption, thrown out 
of the window, from coming back 
through the door. 








MAYORS, GERMAN AND AMERICAN. 


The Berlin newspapers have been giv- 
ing much space to the election of their 
new Lord Mayor, Adolf Wermuth, well 
known to many Americans because of 
his successful management of the re- 
markable German exhibit at the World’s 
Fair in Chicago in 1893. In 1900 he 
was appointed to the Department of the 
Interior, of which he became under- 
secretary in 1904. Four years later he 
became a privy councillor, and in 1909 
Secretary of the Treasury, which high 
position he filled until a difference of 
opinion with the Chancellor over the 
inheritance-tax question led to his re- 
signing in March of this year. To have 
obtained a man of Cabinet rank for the 
Mayoralty, and one who has been for 
thirty-six years in Government posl- 
tions, is felt by the Berliners to be an 
unusual achievement and to prove to 
the rest of Germany that their chief 
executive position is worthy of the very 
best men in the highest places in the 
Government. The new Oberbiirgermeis- 
ter will receive 40,000 marks a year, or 
$10,000 in American money, though, of 
course, the 40,000 marks purchases very 
much more in Berlin than it would in 
New York, where the Mayor is paid 
$15,000—none too large a salary for the 
responsibilities carried. 

The chief difference between the elec- 
tion of Herr Wermuth and of an Amer- 
ican Mayor is in the term of office. Four 
years is the longest service of a mayor 
in this country. The Berlin Aldermen 
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chose Herr Wermuth for a period of 
twelve years, being free to select from 
among all German citizens. 
successful and in good health, he will 
be reélected when his term expires; or 
he may be pensioned. In the 104 years 
that have elapsed since the chief or lord 
mayors were first elected in Berlin, 
only nine persons have held the posi- 
tion, Herr Wermuth being the tenth, 
giving an average service of more than 
eleven and one-third years. In New York 
there have been nine Mayors in twenty- 
seven years, and no less than forty-eight 
in 104 years. Does not this in itself sug- 
gest one reason why Berlin has been so 
much better governed than New York? 
Herr Wermuth’s immediate predecessor 
had served since 1899 as chief mayor 
and for six years previously as vice- 
mayor. Herr Kirschner’s career as a 
city official began in Breslau in 1873. He 
has, therefore, been a practical munici- 
pal administrator for a lifetime. Where 
can we point in this country to a Mayor 
who has been all his life at work on 
civic questions or has had a Govern- 
mental career comparable to Herr Wer- 
muth’s? Mayor Gaynor has had a long 
official career, but only by reason of his 
service on the bench. Mayor Harrison 
of Chicago is the only living American 
of whom we know who has had five 
terms in a large city. 
Latrobe held the chief magistracy of 
Baltimore for seven terms—fourteen 
years—and Mr. Harrison’s father was 
also five times Mayor of Chicago. On 
the other hand, the Lord Mayor of 
Munich, who visited New York a month 
or so ago, has held his present position 
no less than nineteen consecutive years, 


to the complete satisfaction of the city. | 


The usual American rule, as every- 
body knows, is to deny a civic career to 
a man, however able. He has his choice, 
if he wishes, to serve for a lifetime as 
a clerk, or at most a minor official, or 
of becoming a partisan candidate for 
high office, with the likelihood of de- 
feat at the end of one term, as it came 
to Mayor Low after his, and to the So- 
cialist Mayor of Milwaukee, who, what- 
ever his mistakes, seems to have tried 
sincerely to better the city. The Social- 
ist Mayor of Schenectady is also not 
likely to be judged on his merits as an 
administrator when his term is up. He, 
too, will probably be fought with the cry 
that it 


good, bad, or indifferent. 


If he is) 


Ferdinand C. | 


is a disgrace for the city to) 
have at its head a Socialist, whether | 


The result! risk in such a policy is well shown by 


usually is that good men leave office af-| 


ter too brief service to be really mas- 
ters of their tasks, while the demagogue 
is apt to remain for at least a term or 
two, by reason of his appeal to class or 
mob, or his skilful use of a more or less 
base partisan machine. Where, then, is 
the opportunity for a continuous policy? 
What the chance for an original mind 
to work out administrative problems? 

By this comparison we do not, of 
course, mean to imply that we would 
change our democratic system overnight 
The latter doubtless 
has its defects, too, but it must be con- 
fessed that, 
the results are amazingly good. We are 


for the German. 


compared with our owa, 
not prepared to say that in a vast city 
like New York, with its great variety 
of nationalities, and the marked differ- 
ences in relative interest in the govern- 
ment between sections and classes, the 
people should be deprived of a direct 
election of their chief magistrate. But 
we would point out first that, by the 
elimination of partisanship in the gov- 
ernment of cities, we could take one 
great step towards continuity of service 
and towards luring into municipal office 
more of the kind of officials who govern 
cities abroad. Once let us wipe out the 
distinctions brought about by national 
party names and we shall find Mayors 
of long service less the exception and 
no one has 


more the rule. Moreover, 


ever maintained that a democracy is 
the most efficient form of government. 
A inefficiency perhaps, 


always be the price 


will, 
that a 
the 


relative 
democ- 
racy must pay for privilege of 
having a voice in its own affairs. The 
end is to make that relative inefficiency 
as small as possible, and Mr. Bryce is 
not the only observer who has noticed 
the vast progress we have made in the 


right direction. 


CANADA'S GREAT PROBLEM. 
“Immigration to Canada,” says a Gov- 
ernment report just published at Ot- 
tawa, “is the crucial economic factor in 
the progress of the Dominion.” The rea- 
son for this is that “every financial re- 
sponsibility that has been assumed for 
the development of Canada, whether in 
pledging public credit for railways, or 
for civic expansion, or for industrial 
enterprises, has been assumed in expec- 
tation of a greater increase of popula 


tion than the natural increase.” The 


the discrepancy of three-quarters of a 
million people between the estimated 
and the ascertained population of 1911. 
It is this discrepancy, in fact, that has 
brought the problem of Canadian immi- 
The Do- 
minion has long been dependent for its 


gration sharply to the fore. 


development upon settlers from the out- 
side. In the language of the report, the 
expansion of modern Canada is the ex- 
“No 
country has, relatively, such a record of 
of 


How 


pansion of immigration. other 


assimilation non-native peoples as 


Canada.” warmly she welcomes 
them may be seen in her liberal natur- 
alization laws, which give to any alien 
who takes the oath, full rights of citi- 
zenship after three years’ residence, The 
Dominion is thus somewhat in the posi- 
tion which the United States occupied 
for the first of our 


seventy-five years 


existence. The difference is that our 
problem was never so acute economical- 
ly, although serious enough politically, 
partly because we could not have mort 
gaged the future if we had wished, and 
partly because it wag seldom necessary 
to urge aliens to take advantage of the 
obvious opportunities in this land. 


Canada, however, cannot afford to 


wait for the foreigner to make up his 
mind. With her, promptness is one of 
Where 


She is 


the elements of the problem. 
shall she look for immigrants? 
receiving them from two sources which 
she regards as highly satisfactory—the 
British Isles and the United States. This 
double stream “kneads quickly into Ca- 
nadian national life.” Each part of it 
is desired. The Americans, mainly farm- 
ers accustomed to prairie life, go West, 
where their experience and ready adapt- 
ability are invaluable—such is the com- 


plimentary phraseology of the report. 


The Britishers, largely wage-earners, 
scatter over the entire Dominion. The 
problem is consequently two-fold to 


maintain the flow to the western prov- 


inces, and to increase it in the eastern. 


This would mean specific encourage- 
ment of British immigration, a policy 
that is enforced by political considera- 
tions This political factor has been 
formally recognized in the Canadian 


House of Commons, where a former Cab- 


inet Minister declared it “good policy 
to have the bulk of your immigration 
from the British islands.” The occa- 


sional spread-eagie utterances of prom- 


ipent American politicians are hardly 


calculated to diminish this feeling. 
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Canada’s plain course, then, is to ex- 


pand her immigration from Great Brit- 
ain, which, owing to relative pressures 
of not Scotland or 


population, means 


Ireland, but England 
At this point the report begins to use 


guarded language. It speaks of “this 


rather embarrassing topic,” and of the 
handle the question frankly.” 
tradi 


to 


Ity, it appears, is “the 


British willingness 
inferiors and their dependents 
“Our attitude,” ar 


‘No 


colonies.” 


firms the report, “rightly is in- 


feriors need apply.’” It is not simply a 
of population, then, that is to be 
of 


immigra- 


tate 


5 


remedied, but first a state mind. 


England is interested in the 


tion question on her own account be- 


cause of her actual and prospective re- 
cipients of charity, represented by the 
thousand which the Bristol Civic 
found within the limits of that 


elgznt 
League 
city. This is true, even if the president 


of the Bristol Chamber of Commerce 


could go en to ask what reason there 
could be for a chamber of commerce to 
discuss emigration. Immigrants of this 
willing and able to work, the Do- 


What she 


sort, 


minion would welcome. ob- 
cts to igs the industrially maimed and 
it The 


lay the 


towards Canada upon the English, who 


report does not hesitate to 


blame for the English attitude 


have much “to learn and unlearn in the 
ay of adapting themselves to Canadian 
It characterizes as “inef- 
of 
Englishman that Canada can be adjust- 


And it goes 


conditions.” 


fably foolish” the supposition any 
ed to his notions on sight. 


so far as to point out “the overwhelm- 
ing necessity that the people who come 
to Canada from Britain shall be prepared 
against exercising upon people of alien 
that makes the idea 


to 


birth an influence 


of joining the Empire repellent 


them.” 
In that last clause lies the largest con 


sideration connected with the problem 


the possibility and the desirability of 


making Canadian immigration a factor 


of Imperial unity. At the beginning of 


the century, only 20 per cent. of British 


emigration was going to British coun 


trie In a dozen years, that proportion 


has risen to 80 per cent., with Canada 


become the chief hope of Brit- 
the 


having 
ish that 


other hand, within the last year French- 


statesmen in regard On 


men have been officially warned by their 
Minister of Industry against emigrating 


to the Dominion. The need for strength- 
ening the ties that bind Canada to the 
mother country is shown by the con- 
trast that is drawn between the feeling 
of the Englishman in Canada and in 
Australia. In Australia, he finds the 
prevailing accent to be that of his own 
He hears England freely 
and it written of as 
“Home.” He finds no large element of 
republicans. In Canadaa different spirit 
Loyalty is mixed with inde- 
pendence. Canada needs England, but 
will not cease being Canada on any 
It is evident that the difficul- 
ties of her immigration problem are not 
small. The frank and thorough way in 
which she is facing them, however, is 
the best means of bringing that day 
which Lord Grey predicted, when Can- 
ada will be the centre of the Empire, the 
leader of the Britannic nations. 


London 
of 


dear 


spoken sees 


prevails. 


she 


terms. 


AEROPLANE PROBLEMS. 

The solution of the problem of flight 
in heavier-than-air which 
Wilbur and Orville Wright attained af- 


machines, 


ter years of patient experimentation, 
came about as a result of the partial 
abandonment of a preconception under 
which the 
perimenters had labored. This consisted 
in the that the flight of 


birds in the air could be rivalled by imi- 


majority of the earlier ex- 


assumption 
the anatomical structure of the 
bird. Most of 
showed a predilection for flapping wings 
and As late as 1897 


the machine built by M. C. Ader for the 
“reproduced the 


tating 
the earlier machines 


curved surfaces. 


French Government 
structure of a bird with almost servile 
imitation.” Professor Langley’s “aero- 
dromes” revealed a similar tendency in 
tip imparted to the comparatively 
flat wings. Success was attained by the 
Wrights in working out the principles 
may be called the 
school represented by Lilienthal, Cha- 
nute, and their successors in the field 
Here the problem re- 


the 


of what 


of gliding flight. 


solved itself into a matter of combining | 
the sustaining energy of fairly flat sur- | 


faces with the driving power to be ob- 
from a highly-perfected motor- 
The principle of bird structure 

altogether The 
warped of the aeroplane with 
which the Wrights met to so consider- 
able a degree the problem of stability 
hark back to the avian tradition. The 
monoplane, in build and still more in 


tained 
engine. 
abandoned. 


was not 


ends 


non-avian | 


| appearance, would seem to be a still 
‘further return to older principles. But 
this has seemingly been accomplished at 
the sacrifice of a large measure of sta- 
bility as compared with the biplane. 

It is not detracting from the fame of 
the Wright brothers and their foreign 
contemporaries to point out that their 
success was due in large measure to the 
development of the gasolene engine. 
That would explain why, independently 
of the Wrights though some time after 
them, Santos Dumont, Farman, and 
Delagrange succeeded in flights of re- 
spectable duration. High engine effi- 
ciency supplied not only the necessary 
motive power, but provided a very im- 
portant factor working for stability. It 
also furthered the rapid development of 
the art by enabling men to study the 
problem where it could be most success- 
fully studied—in the air. The problem 
of stability for the Wright biplane was 
solved by a highly efficient engine. It 
needed a still better engine, of the type 
turned out by the French manufactur- 
ers, to make the monoplane possible, 
with its greater dependence upon speed 
for equilibrium. Thus the automobile 
makers have done their part in devis- 
ing motors capable of developing a hun- 
dred horsepower and being mounted on 
a frail structure of lathing and canvas. 
It was the first step to devise speed that 
should make flight possible. That ac- 
complished, aviators have begun to 
study how to dispense with speed. Thus 
it may yet be the historical function of 
the perfected engine that it enabled 
‘men to fly long enough to master the se- 
cret of flight, or at least of perfect equi- 
librium, without a motor. 

Hence it would appear that the old 
desire to wrest from the bird its entire 
secret has not lost its appeal. The lat- 
est experiments conducted by the 
Wrights at their old trial ground on the 
‘sand dunes of North Carolina were di- 
‘rected towards the solution of the prob- 
‘lem of automatic equilibrium. But ap- 
parently, also, the Wrights had their 
minds fixed upon the question of flight 
without mechanical power. That would 
be indicated by the renewed trials with 
gliders which are reported to have ta- 
ken place. It was characteristic of the 
courageous methods of these two Day- 
ton pioneers. In their early experi- 
ments they soon found it necessary to 
‘throw over all hitherto compiled data 
of air pressure and to work out tables of 
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their own. 
it must be that their stock of aerial data 
was enormously increased. And possi- 
bly the point had been reached where 
Wilbur Wright and his brother found 
themselves strong enough to attempt 
the realization of the dream cherished 
by the older experimenters—the use of 
the air currents by man precisely as the 
birds make use of them. 

But the question of making the avia- 
tor independent of his engine may be 
conceded to be a fairly distant ideal. 
For the present, the great effort must 
be to make the aviator with his engine 
independent of the vagaries of the air. 
It would be highly regrettable if the 
eraze for speed and long-distance rec- 
ords should divert attention from the 
problems that still await solution. The 
aviator a harvest of fame and 
profit that the experimenter must dis- 
pense with. And it is the glory of the 
Wright brothers that they were not con- 
tent to enjoy quietly the full measure of 
fame and wealth that came to them, but 
set themselves other difficult pioneering 
tasks. Wilbur Wright was not spared 
to achieve that complete mastery of the 
towards which he made the first 
A kindlier fate may be that 


reaps 


air 
great step. 
of his brother. 


AN ELUSIVE GREAT SEAL, 
We have had in the current political 
campaign an illustration of the fragile 
which much so-called history 


the 


basis on 


rests, even when events involved 


are too recent to warrant a presumption , 


minds of the men 
The 


question whether Mr. Taft was or was 


of confysion in the 


most actively concerned in them. 


not present when the Roosevelt Cabinet 
discussed the suspension of the prose- 
cution of the Harvester Trust will never 
be settled to the satisfaction of every- 
body interested, because it must depend 
so largely upon the accuracy of unas- 
sisted human memories. The historian 
who gives any prominence to this epi- 
sode must therefore content himself 
with quotations from the pleadings on 
both sides of the dispute, and leave his 
readers to draw their own conclusions. 

Such historical difficulties are sug- 
gested also by the newspaper announce- 
ment published a few days ago of the 
discovery of the great seal of the Con- 
federate States of America, “the ex- 
istence of which has been shrouded in 
mystery for 


During six years of flight | 


nearly half a century,, 


- + its whereabouts pledged to se- 


crecy by the most solemn Masonic 


oath”—just why, we are not informed. 
The first thing that must have struck 
the careful reader of this news was the 


discrepancy among the several  ver- 


sions printed almost simultaneously. 


The seal may be old, but its discovery, 
afford any 


or recovery, is too new to y 


for the representa- 
that the United 


States had purchased it along with a lot 


reasonable excuse 


tion in one account 
of Confederate documents a number of 
years ago, and in another that it had 
been given to Rear-Admiral Selfridge at 
that time as a souvenir, in one that the 
Admiral had sold it and in another that 
had 


Virginia, 


it to the people of 
of 
portance which is left in no wise uncer- 
is that the 
tion has passed into the control of three 


he presented 


etc. The single fact im- 


tain relic under considera- 


prominent Virginians, who intend to 
find a home for it in one of the public 
institutions of Richmond. 


What lends picturesque interest to the 


announcement of the discovery is the 
fact that, 


persal of the effects of the Confederacy 


at intervals since the dis- 


in 1865, there have appeared at least 


two other claimants of the honor of pos- 


sessing the great seal. The State of 


South Carolina received in 1888, as a 


a former citizen, what pur 


The 


donor, or some one in his behalf, under- 


gift from 
ported to be the genuine article. 


took to rehearse its pedigree, including 
a story of how it came into his posses- 
sion directly of Col. 
John T. Pickett, commander of the rear 


from the hands 
guard of the Confederate forces defend 
ing Richmond, who had found it in the 
office of the Confederate Secretary of 
State while the evacuation of the city 
was in progress. 

Eleven years iater another claimant 
appeared in the person of a West Vir- 
ginian, a descendant of Col. Alexander 
Boteler, chairman of the committee on 
whom the Confederate Congrers impos- 
ed the task of procuring a seal for the 
infant republic. This Boteler seal, like 
the one which has just started for Rich- 
mond, was of silver, whereas the South 
Carolina seal was described as of baser 
metal. 

But with the lapse of another eleven 
years there was published, under re- 
spectable auspices, a circumstantial ac- 
count of the flight of the last remnant 


of the Confederate Government from 


-_ 


IO 


Ch 


9 


Richmond towards the Gulf. Their final 
council, according to this narrative, was 
held in May at Abbeyville, S. C.; 
that evening Secretary Benjamin asked 


and 


for a hatchet, and with it defaced the 
great seal of the Confederacy. “About 
twelve o'clock the same night,” the writ 
er “the continued their 


£o0es on, party 


retreat and while crossing th 
River in the darkness 
that be 


. When the boat reach 


Savannah 


some 


one suggested the seal thrown 
overboard. 


ed 


dull splash into the sandy bed of 


mid-stream it was dropped with a 
that 
beautiful Southern watercourse, whet 
to this day, its mission all fulfilled, 
serenely rests.” 

There 


of the fate of the great seal, but these 


may have been other accounts 


will suffice to show how easy it is, when 


the possible future importance of an 


object or an event is not in anybody's 


thought, for the details to become 


con 
fused in the minds of those who ought 


to know most about it. In this in 


stance, a presumption is created in fa 


vor of the authenticity of the relic 
which was the latest to turn up, by 
the circumstance that it wa traced to 
its hiding-place in Rear-Admiral Sel- 
fridge’s safe through some of Col. Pick- 
ett’s memoranda which are now in the 


of Its hallmarks, 
moreover, are said to bear every indica 
of But 


was it that Secretary Benjamin defaced 


Library Congress 


tion genuineness. what, then, 


some bod \ 


River 


at Abbeyville and dropped 


into the Savannah at midnight? 


Shall we ever find out till some enthusi- 


ast, with the persistency of Dr. Owen in 
his hunt for Shakespeare's head, drags 
the Savannah for this battered emblem 


Ab 
fiction, and 


of sovereignty? Or is the whole 
beyville incident a romanti 
is the adult Benjamin's hatchet doomed 
to pass into the same legendary limbo 


with the juvenile Washington's? 


THE MISSION OF THE CHURCH. 


“Smith doesn’t care a farthing about 


the state of his soul. he declare 
that he believes churches are a good 
thing, and he will do almost anything 
for a church but attend Its services 


What he really means to say is that he 


thinks the church is a good thing for 


Jones and me, but that, as for himself, 
he gets on comfortably without it. And 
the great danger both to the church and 
the fact that he does 


to Smith lies in 


apparently get on so comfortably with- 
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out it!” In these words Meredith Nich-| 


olson states for Atlantic Monthly read- 
ers one of the tremendous, if quiet, 
changes that have come about in a sin- 
gle generation. There are literally mul- 
titudes of persons who can remember, 
with him, communities where it was 
not respectable to miss “divine service.” 
To-day there is slight exaggeration in 
the statement that the apologetic tone 
has shifted to the church attender. The 
burden of proof is no longer upon the 
whatever reason, stays 


who, for 


In number, at least, he Is too re- 


one 
away. 
spectable to be denounced, and, if the 
whole truth Is told, his respectability is 
a matter of something higher than 
mass. 
Why 
What makes him act so differently from 
his fathers? Well, Smith is not deeply 
concerned with the conduct of his an- 
Art, for instance, might have 


interested some of them, but that would 


does Smith not go to church? 


cestors. 


not strike Smith as any reason why he 
himself with it. A thing 

itself to Smith, not by 
to the in the 
past, but by appealing to Smith now. 


should bore 


must justify 


having appealed world 
And the church simply does not appeal 
to He 
why he does not go, therefore, by asking 
he How are you going 
to reply to him? Since he has gracious- 
ly said that he thinks churches are a 
good thing, perhaps the most plausible 
answer that he owes it to 
them and to himself to join in making 
more attractive, that is, to 
Even this will prob- 
You might 


him, answers your question of 


why should go. 


would be 
them better 
men like himself. 
ably not affeet his attitude. 
that help improve 


literature 


as well suggest he 
the 
He feels that he Is only a common hu- 
man being, and that these things are 
quite outside the range of his influence. 
But if 


he can only let them alone 


stage or or newspapers. 


If they appeal to him, good. 
they do not 
and get along without them until they 
manifest that he can get 
better than 


do, it being 


along without them much 


they can get along without him. 

The problem, then, is not how to save 
Smith, but the church, That this view 
is just the reverse of that which would 
have been generally taken in any pre- 
ceding age merely emphasizes the dif- 
culty of the situation. To be sure, there 
are hold the old view. 


There is the anxious mother who got a 


persons who 


religious society to pay her son a dollar | 


for every church service he attended, 
hoping to see him become worthier of 
her love. The experiment failed. Found 


wounds. And it will do well to remem- 
ber that its power, like the power of 
any institution, bears no fixed relation 


|other hand, it is as true as it ever was 


to the number of persons who identify 
themselves with it. 


guilty of impersonating an officer, the 





youth was sentenced to a term in jail. 


young men who almost never enter a) Se San eae 


church, and yet are under no suspicion | To weld into a book all the conscious 
| intellectual currents and all the uncon- 


T 
he conclusion | tous emotional tendencies of a certain 


is inevitable: either the church has eX- | people at a given period has ever been 
aggerated its importance, or its work is | the coveted goal of the writer of novels. 
being done in other ways. We think | America has yet to wait for the long-her- 
In the past the #lded American novel. But Germany can 
now boast of a work very nearly fulfil- 
ling all requirements of such a vast un- 
dertaking. It is “Die Intellektuellen,” 
destiny of man, and more than it is at/py Grete Meisel-Hess (Berlin: Erich 
all necessary to know in order to be a | Oesterheld). The author attracted at- 
decent and even religious person; and|tention by her story, “Die Stimme,” 
in the present all of its non-theological | Published some years ago, and later by 
activities are supplemented by other or- © Cees ens Cary Tee ee Se 
: problem of love and marriage, and has 

Why, the| proved herself possessed of unusually 
If for no better reason, be-| mature judgment. In this book she pre- 
cause it is poor economy to let an ex-|sents what might be called a composite 
pensive and complicated plant go to Portrait of the young generation of Ger- 
many and Austria, which has outgrown 
|old faiths and thrown aside old ideals 
‘and launched forth to “realize itself” 
What shall the church do to be saved? _with a reading of life based upon undi- 
One set of voices cries for a return to|sgested science, economic data, and an 
the old ways, which means, specifically, | Cxseeerated nares sang of hp indivic- 
|ual ego. ence the eternal recurrence 
more theology. Another and larger Cry | ot the conflict between that ego and the 
that 18, | social instinct, between personality (no 
more attention to the bodies of man-| more abused word in the modern vocab- 
kind. It may be doubted whether either|ulary than this!) and society. Hence 
alone solves the problem. The theology |4!so the pitiful spectacle of intelligent 
human beings who waste their strength 

FOS FO BAP OS CS, Sel. ae in self-indulgence, in the cult of hobbies, 
and the pursuit of chimeras. Hence also 
the emotional impotence and spiritual 
sterility of those precious westhetes and 
|supercilious intellectuals who abound in 
the professional circles of Vienna, Ber- 
lin, and Munich, and whom Frau Meisel- 
Hess has portrayed in types so true and 


Meanwhile, the streets are filled with| 


of serious misconduct. 


both things are true. 
church professed to know vastly more| 
than it did know of the origin and the 


ganizations. then, save 


church? 


waste instead of wearing out and be-| 
ing renewed like living tissue. 


is for greater social service; 


that man does not live by bread alone. 
The question of our day is not faith or 
works, but what faith, what works? To 
give coffee and rolls to a hungry man 
out of a job is to serve God, if you want 
to put it that way, but if the church striking as to be unforgettable. 


stops with coffee and rolls, it makes &) Into this wor!d the author has placed 
ludicrously and pitiably inadequate use| :ome women, among them one exception- 
of its resources. Now there is a work /ally gifted who seeks fulfilment of her 
that is not being done by any other or- | life under less restricted conditions than 
‘her orthodox Jewish home. Her experi- 
fences in the quest for happiness, in con- 
that needs to be performed as sorely | ection with those of her brother, her 
as any, and that is the elevation of the | -ousins, and her friends, make a well- 
motives that actuate men and women,/constructed and absorbing narrative. 
the strengthening of their better selves,| But ‘m the spirit of the book lies its 
This nobly dis- lgreatness. It is written from the stand- 

|point of one who has known the Odys- 
charged and it) sey of the modern ego, who understands 
should continue to discharge it in the | and yet does not despair of humanity. 
But perhaps it is a task | She smiles at the futile affectations of 


that hereafter is to be attended to in-| the esthetes and the destructive specu-, 
She looks 


cidentally rather than formally. Char. | ations of the etsy gabe re 
upon the panorama of c 
‘te i0V j ’ al 
acter, Gov. Wilson has remarked, is ‘conflicts as upon inevitable and logical 
by-product. the church “ty, | Phenomena in the development of soci- 





ganization in any formal way, a work 


task the church has 


in previous’ times, 


years to come, 


Even 80, 
surely find a way to preach effectively ety, There is no proselytism for any 
while it is binding up humanity's | new theory, for any new experiment in 
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the more intimate relations of human | bits of description of a most delicate 


life. 

The problem of love and marriage is 
the engrossing topic of many new sto- 
ries. A very original variation upon 
the old theme is that of the Swiss writ- 
er, Ernst Zahn, in “Die Frauen von 
Tann6é” (imported by G. E. Stechert & 
Co.), in which the author treats with 
admirable discretion the complications 
arising when a pedagogue reformer tries 
to pledge to celibacy the women of a 
rural community which is ravaged by 
an apparently hereditary ailment. An- 
other unusual theme is skilfully handled 
by Carlot Reuling, in “Die Strasse der 
Erkenntniss” (Egon Fleischel & Co.). 
The hero of this novel suffers from hav- 
ing fallen heir to his father’s great name 
and reputation for brilliancy, and the 
tragedy reaches its climax when he pro- 
poses to the girl he loves and discovers 
that even here his progenitor had pre- 
ceded him. Hermann Stegemann, the 
Alsatian writer, draws in his “Theresle” 


(imported by G. E. Stechert & Co.) a 


heroine who, with an infallible intuition 
for the right course to pursue, works 


out her salvation independently of her) 


family, and from a simple waitress rises | 


to the ownership of a summer hotel. 
Karl Bittermann strikes a timely note 
in his story, “Der Ruf der Felder” 
(Egon Fleischel] & Co.), in which he 
traces the regeneration of his peasant 
heroine, who had followed the lure of 
the city and only on her return to the 
soil returns to her better self. 


feeling for nature and revealing a char- 
acter of unusual distinction. With a 
dramatic power surpassing even his 
strongest work so far published, Ludwig 
Thoma has in “Der Wittiber’” (Albert 
Langen) moulded into a grim tragedy 
the story of a widowed peasant who, in 
his hunger for affection, drifts into a 
love affair with a servant girl, and him- 
self becomes a drunkard and his son a 
murderer. Lulu von Strauss und Tor- 
ney, in her “Judas” (Egon Fleischel & 
Co.), also presents a rural tragedy, but 
upon an historical background, the 
scene being a German village in which 
the news of the French Revolution sud- 


denly rouses the simple country-folk to) 


violent resistance against exploitation 
and abuse by the authorities in power. 
This, however, is only the background 
for the story of two brothers, the elder, 
a drunkard, neglecting and mortgaging 
the family place, the younger working 
as a hired hand to save it for the other's 
wife and children, but a victim of the 
villagers’ vile suspicions. The author 
has a keen insight into the folk-soul and 
has succeeded in giving her work a 
touch of the heroic epic. Rudolf Herzog, 
who lectured for the Germanistic Soci- 


‘ety this season, has also written a story 
|}with an historical background, “Burg- 


Co.). 


jing up the orphaned children of a) 


A group of stories by women about | 
'dramatic moments, when the blood of 


ithe father asserts itself and calls them 


women deserves special mention. Gabri- 
ele Reuter’s singularly charming and 


lin: S. Fischer), relates the experiences 
of a gifted actress who convinces her 


audiences of the genuineness of her feel- | 
ings, but in real life fails to find cre-| 


dence. 
great subtlety, and an eccentric woman 
painter supplies an element of grim 
humor. Helene von Miihlau’s stories 
are rather depressing, dealing mostly 
with blighted lives, but there is strength 
in them. “Eine irrende Seele” (Egon 
Fleischel & Co.) is a remarkable study 
of a sensitive soul whose vitality is ex- 
hausted in the conflict between her illu- 
sions and the real world. “Nach dem 
dritten Kind” dramatically presents the 
tragedy of an army officer’s wife whose 
family increases out of proportion to 
her husband’s income. An unusually 
good first book is Elsa von Bonin’s “Das 
Leben der Renée von Catte” (Egon 
Fleischel & Co.). In the heroine and 
her brother Hannsbabo the author has 
drawn types of the old aristocracy of the 


“Mark,” with a sure and sympathetic 
(have the privilege of reading it. 


touch which suggests the study of Fon- 
tane. 

Hans Heinrich Ehrler is also a new 
name. 
Langen) is a simple love story in the 
form of letters, containing some choice 


His “Briefe vom Land” (Albert | 


The caddish hero is drawn with | 


|of English Editions 


kinder” (imported by G. E. Stechert &| 
The central figure is a very sym- | 


pathetic character, living a recluse life 
in a castle near the Rhine, and bring- 


French refugee. The story has strong 


pathetic story, “Friihlingstaumel” (Ber-| to espouse the cause of his country and 


ally themselves with his people. 
A. Von ENDE. 


NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES. 


The publications of the Bibliographical 
Society of England are necessarily limited 
in their circulation. It is expressly stated 
that copies can be supplied- to members 
only, and “in no case can more than one 
duplicate copy be supplied to the same 


member,” unless that member has “lost or) 


damaged” his. In some cases, no doubt, 
the supply is fully equal to the demand. 
Many would reckon their libraries com- 
plete without the “Dictionary of Book- 
sellers and Printers at work in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, 1641 to 1667,” or the 
“Abstracts from the Wills and Testamen- 
tary Documents of Binders, Printers, and 
Stationers of Oxford from 1493 to 1638.” 
But the Society's latest volume, “A List 
and Translations of 
Greek and Latin Classics Printed before 
1641,” has a distinct interest and value for 
students of the classics, and it is to be re- 
gretted that so few of them will ever 
It has 
been compiled by an American, Miss Hen- 
rietta Palmer, for whom Victor Scholder- 
er has written an excellent Introduction. 

The authors are arranged alphabetically, 
Greek and Latin together, and even the 
Pseudo-Classics are included. For in- 


| stance, “The Hystorye Sege and Dystruc- 
eyon of Troye, by Dares Phrygius, which 
was a souldier while the Siege lasted,” ap- 
pears in three English translations made 
|in the middie of the sixteenth century, and 

“The Riddles of Heraclitus and Democri- 
tus,” printed in 1598, and equally a work of 
fancy, is ranged alongside of the au- 
thentic classics. We suspect that the “His- 
torical Treatise of the Travels of Noah 
into Europe,” by Berosus the Chaldean, a 
writer who survives in a few fragments, 
|represents merely what Berosus might 
have written on this subject. In fact, to 
be strictly accurate, the word “classics” 
|}should have been omitted from the title. 

In the list one notices, in the first place, 
the total absence of Atschylus, which is 
not surprising when one remembers that, 
|for generations after the Aldine edition 
was published, his text was so corrupt as 
to be unintelligible. Of Aristophanes one 
'play, the “Knights,” was edited in 1593; 
|no play was translated. Sophocles is repre- 
isented by an edition of the “Antigone,” 
| 1581, and what seems to have been an adap- 
j}tation of the “C£dipus Rex” in three 
“Cantoes,” published in 1615 and not now 
jextant. Euripides comes off best with 
|three entries, a free translation of the 
|“Pheenissm,” an edition of the “Troades,” 
,;and Erasmus’s Latin version of the “Iph- 
igenia at Aulis.” 

The dramatist who appealed most to the 
taste of the age was Seneca, who has more 
entries than any other writer except Vir- 
gil and Horace. Plato was neither trans- 
lated nor edited, but two editions of the 
|spurious “Axiochus” appeared in 1592 and 
1607. 

Among the translators, Chapman with 
| his Homer, Hesiod, and partial translation 
of “Hero and Leander,” stands head and 
shoulders above the rest. Men who had the 
‘scholarship necessary for a translation 
were engaged in reconstructing corrupt 
texts and would have thought translation 
beneath them. Such work was done chiefly 
|for moral edification, and by inferior 
scholars. Many curiosities of literature are 
included in this list, for instance, the ver- 
sion of Martial in Welsh (1571), and the 
translation of Horace’s “Satires” in 1566 
by Drant, who in his preface says that he 
has “shaved off Horace’s hair, pared his 
nails, and wyped away all his vanity and 
superfiluity of matter.” Another eccentric 
work is Stanyhurst’s version of the first 
four books of the “Afneid,” which Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury has called “the most ab- 
surd book in all literature.” It is written 
in English hexameters constructed on the 
classical basis of quantity instead of ac- 


cent. This sort of thing was called “re- 
formed verse” and more distinguished 
writers than Stanyhurst, Abraham 
Fraunce, for instance, followed the fash- 
ion. 

In 1585 reformed spelling had reared its 
head, and we find an edition of A®sop en- 
titled “AZsopz Fablz in tru Ortography 


with Grammar-notz.” With a few excep- 
tions which became English classics, such 
as Chapman's translations and North's 
“Plutarch,” these editions and transla- 
tions are accessible only in such libraries 
as the British Museum, the Bodleian, and 
the Library of the University of Cam- 
bridge, and several are not positively 
known to have existed except in the inten- 
tion of the author who procured a license 
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for their publication and perhaps went no! 


further. 


Correspondence 


THE TESTIMONY OF A FRIEND. 


EviTtor OF THE NATION: 
I am of those who used to think that 
elt's was the case of an impul- 
heart was right, who acted 
he thought without 
rd for consistency, but with real 
But my eyes were opened. His 
inconsistency calculated and deliberate. 
He plays to opposing sides of the gallery. 
His the are calculated and deliberate 
Li d for the purposes of deceit, To 
say that he would not stir a finger to at- 
tract a corrupt boss is crass nonsense. He 
would not only finger to beckon 
but would as effusively 
man’s hand and shake it with 
does the greasy hands of lo- 
reporters are 


» THI 


e man, whose 


and spok« 


much rega 


as really 


sincerity 


Is 


untru 


uttere 


raise his 


man, he 
that 
as he 

engineers—when 
around. The proof is at hand. He did that 
very thing with Boss Cox in Cincinnati. He 
did, indeed, refuse to dine at a public din- 
ner if Lorimer were there, but that was 
to catch pious gudgeons. He shook Cox's 
hands to catch political gudgeons. This 
has been constant habit through life 
in order promote politically his own 
personal fortunes. 

A young naval officer, an enthusiastic 
admirer of his, wrote me the other day that 
his course of late had somewhat weakened 
respect for him, but he was in favor of 
Mr. Roosevelt's policies, and _ therefore 
would support him. I entered into no ar- 
gument with him. I simply suggested that 
he take pen, ink, and paper and write down 
in succinct form what he considers Mr. 
Roosevelt's policies to be, and I prophesied 
that he would be rather astonished when he 
got through with the job. He has promised 
to do so, and I am awaiting the result 
with some interest. When he tries to jot 
down In black and white the rambling, in- 
inconsistent, hazy utterances of 
and formulate them into 


such a 
grasp 
warmth 


comotive 


his 


to 


coherent, 
a demagogue, 


statesmaniike propositions of concrete pol-| 


his mind will be in a state to receive 
information, to which it is now impervious. 

The best way for any man to decide for 
himself whether Mr. Roosevelt is a_ true 
man is to ask himself a few questions: 

(1.) What did Mr. Roosevelt say to the 
American people about Taft in 19087 

(2.) What has he said of Mr. Taft in 19127 

(3.) Has he not unsaid in 1912 everything 
he sald of Mr. Taft in 19087 

(4.) If yea, is he speaking falsely now, 
did he speak falsely then? 

(5.) If it le not a case of bearing false 
witness, then or now, was he deceived then, 
or is he deceived now? 

(6.) If he spoke falsely then, what was 
his motive? 

(7.) If he speaks falsely now, what is his 
motive? 

(8.) If, 
intimate 


icles, 


or 


after years of close acquaintance 
and with ample op- 
portunities of knowing the character, dispo- 
sition, and ability of hie one-time friend 


intercourse, 


he was so wofully deceived in 1908 as then! 
able, and conseci-| 


to paint him as a strong, 


entious man, or is so wofully deceived now 
as to vilify him as a weakling, an ingrate, 
and a hypocrite, what guarantee have the 
people that he is not, or will not be, equally 
deceived in the men who now, or hereafter 
will, surround him? 

(9.) If his tongue cannot be depended on 
to tell the truth, or his judgment to discern 
character, whichever it be, is it the part 
of wisdom for the people to put him in a 
position where the consequences of his false 
witness, or misplaced confidence, whichever 
it be, will be disastrous to the country? 

(10.) When he is charged with having ar- 
rested, as President, the prosecution of the 
Harvester Trust, at the request of the very 
capitalist who is now showing his gratitude 
—for favors to come, as well—by financing 
his present campaign, 
him to say that his Secretary of War, whom 
he then sought to promote, the President 
whom he is now seeking to destroy, was an 
acquiescing party thereto? And, if it is no 


answer, what shall be thought of the sin-| 


cerity of a man who denounces favoritism 
in public and practices it in private? 

If you think the letter is worth pub- 
lishing as the opinion of one who, in his 
younger days, believed in Theodore Roose- 


velt as a man, and, like him, was a Repub-| 


lican, and, like him, said he would not vote 
for James G. Blaine if nominated, and, un- 
like Theodore Roosevelt, stood by his words, | 
whereas Theodore Roosevelt ate his; and 
if you value the opinion of a man who, 
ever since 1884, has fought to the best of! 
his poor ability fraud and chicanery in 
his party’s politics, while Theodore Roose- 


velt, in public, was ever professing to fight | 


the bosses, and in private was lying down 
with them as meekly as any lamb, obtaining) 
office by their means, and now seeking to 
do the same, even to the extent of buying 
away from his former friend the Southern | 
officeholders; and if you think this letter | 


ought to be over the name of the writer, yeu, 


are at liberty to publish it. 

In the younger days of this republic, 
‘itizens were wisely taught to fear 
man on horseback.” Mr. Roosevelt, 
pose as a “rough rider,” in his insane am- 
bition for a third term, 
appeals to passion and prejudice, 
insensate egotism as the only man who can 
do things, in his crudities and ravings, is| 
the man on horseback whom we have most 
fear. JOHN BrRooKs LEAVITT. 


New York, May 28 


its 


to 


“HAT SPIRIT” OF 
“JUDGED DOWN” 


THE 


IN 1672. 


To THe EpItor or THE NATION: 
Sin: The Oyster Bay style of losing first 


one’s hat and then one’s head in the prize- | 


ring was condemned by judicious Friends 
two hundred and forty years ago to-day. 
An account of the American journey of | 
George Fox, 1671-3, printed in the January | 
number of the “Journal” of the Friends’ 


Historical Society, London, thus describes. 


the visit to Oyster Bay, May 17-27, 1672: 
“Thence wee went about 40 miles to 


oyster bay where was a Generall meeting | 


weh held 6 dayes and was lardge where wee 
mett with som of the hatt spirits wch was 


Judged Downe & condemned and the truth | 


was sett over all.” 


is it any answer for| 


“the | 
in his) 


in his demagogic | 
in his| 


OYSTER BAY) 


in the long run, over the hat spirit and the 


prize-ring nrethod. 
VERITAS CLAMANTIS IN DESERTO. 


Hanover, N. H., May 27. 


THE ORIGINATOR OF THE FEDERAL 


IDEA. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The criticisms of a recent publica- 
tion (Taylor, “Origin and Growth of the 
American Constitution”) involve an histori- 
cal problem that merits further comment. 
The one fundamental question at issue is: 
Who originated the Federal Idea? By the 
Federal Idea is meant the idea of a con- 
federation having a central Government 
armed with the power to legislate, inde- 
pendently of State Governments, directly 
upon individuals. This power is exempli- 
fled typically in the ability to tax individ- 
uals, and is, of course, diametrically op- 
posed to the unwieldy system of levying 
quotas upon colonies or States. 

The author of the volume in question 
| (pp. 28-29) explicitly states that this Fed- 
eral Idea is the fundamental concept of 
the Constitution: 

Approaching it on its financial side, he 
{Pelatiah Webster] set for himself the task 
|of constructing an entirely new Federal 
fabric to be endowed, for the first time in 
| the world’s history, with the independent 
power of taxation. ... In that fundamen- 
tal concept was embodied the path-break- 
ing idea (bahnbrechende Idee) that wrought 
the revolution. 

But on page 21 occurs the sweeping and 
erroneous statement: “Certainly at the time 
| of the making of our first Federal Consti- 
/tution neither. Franklin nor any other 

American statesman had conceived of a 
| Federal system armed with the power to 
tax.” 

On the contrary, it is certain that Frank- 
lin had conceived of exactly that kind of 
| a system as early as 1751, and got it em- 
|bedied in the Albany Plan of Union in 
1754. In short, he originated this central 
idea of the Constitution more than a score 
|of years before the publication of Pelatiah 
| Webster's interesting pamphlet of 1783. 

In dealing with the Albany Plan, the au- 
thor of the recent volume asserts (p. 122) 
|that “the scheme of taxation contemplated 
in that plan was simply the requisition 
| system, based on quotas.” This point may 
be settled by referring to the reprint of 
|the plan in appendix {if of the volume it- 
| self. The author reprinted the document, 
| but erred in accepting an interpretation of 
it given in an older, secondary work. He 
| failed to practice the precept of Langlois 
| which he often repeats: “There is no sub- 
| stitute for documents; no documents, no 
| history.” 

To lead up to the Albany Plan of 1754: 
None of the plans of the preceding sixty 
years suggested even faintly the Federal 
Idea. (For the text of these plans see 
Carson, “One Hundredth Anniversary of the 
Constitution,” Vol. Il, appendix). Frank- 
lin first suggests Federal taxation of in- 
dividuals in a letter of 1761 (reprinted in 
| Smyth, “Writings of Franklin,” III, 42). 
Again, in Franklin’s “Short Hints” on a 
plan of union, drawn up and submitted to 
| some of his friends, just before the Albany 
Convention of 1754, the financial scheme 
suggested three years earlier was some- 


Verily, “truth is mighty and will prevail” | what elaborated, as follows: 
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General Treasury: Its fund, an excise on 
strong liquors, pretty equally drunk in the 
colonies, or duty on liquor imported, or— 
shillings on each licence of a public house, 
or excise on superfluities, as tea, etc., etc. 
All of which would pay in some propor- 
tion to the present wealth of each colony, 
and increase as that wealth increases, and 
prevent disputes about the inequality of 
quotas. 

Here, then, is a direct statement made by 
Franklin, before he attended the Albany 
Convention, to the effect that his new plan 
of taxation was for the explicit purpose of 
obviating the difficulties of the old quota 
system. 

As finally embodied in the Albany Plan 
of 1754, Franklin's new idea takes the fol- 
lowing form: 

Power to Make Laws, Lay Duties, etc.: 
That for these purposes they [the Presi- 
dent-General and Grand Council] have 
power to make laws, and lay and levy such 
general duties, imposts, or taxes, as to them 
shall appear most equal and just (consid- 
ering the ability and other circumstances 
of the inhabitants in the several colonies), 
and such as may be collected with the least 
irniconvenience to the people; rather dis- 
couraging luxury, than loading industry 
with unnecessary burthens. 


The Federal nature of this plan is again 
attested by the further provision that, be- 
sides a general treasurer, the Grand Coun- 
cil may nominate and the president-general 
confirm, a “particu‘ar treasurer” in each 
colony to have charge of the funds arising 
from the Federal taxes. 


| among all the publications on the subject 


The fundamental nature of the new idea | 
embodied in the Albany plan is further re-| 


vealed by an elaboration of that idea in an- 
other plan drawn up later in the same year. 


The Massachusetts plan was proposed by a} 


committee of the Assembly of that province. 
The original copy of the plan is in the hand- 
writing of Thomas Hutchinson, who was a 
member of the Albany Convention. This 


plan is largely an elaboration of the Al-| 


bany plan, with a few important changes. 

The Massachusetts plan 
machinery for carrying into effect the Fed- 
era! legislation and tax-levies. ‘Collec- 
tors" of the general taxes are to be ap- 
pointed in each colony. “And all laws and 
orders for enforcing the payment thereof 
in any and every colony shall be 
as fully and effectively observed and ex- 


particular colony where any offence shall 
be committed, and all offences against such 
laws and orders shall be tried and de- 
termined accordingly.” 

Here, then, is a complete Federal system, 
the Federal laws to be enforced by the courts 
of the land and, since the proposal was to 
establish the articles of union by act of 
Par:iament, there would be provided a 
supreme court in the Privy Council. 

The people of Franklin's day did not fail 
to recognize his early contribution and its 
likeness to the Constitution of 1787. When 
the Albany plan, with comments on it, was 
printed in the American Museum of Phil- 
adelphia in 1788, the man who submitted 
the paper for publication wrote as folicws 
to the editor: 

New York, Oct. 28, 1788. 

Sir: As I am one of the numerous ad- 
mirers of your valuable museum, I beg 


leave to suggest an important production 
of Dr. Franklin's, to your notice—which 


provides more | 


ought to be wrested from obscurity—and | 


deserves a place in your museum. I mean 
a plan of government for America, pro- 
mulgated at Albany in 1754. I am 


sur- | 


prised it has lain dormant and unnoticed | 


of the new government. As the outlines of 
the plan bear so strong a resemblance to 
the present system, it will not only prove 
extremely interesting, but will tend to con- 
vince the wavering, that the new constitu- 
tion is not the fabrication of the moment, 
but urged upwards of thirty years ago by 
that great man—even when we were sub- 
ordinate to a superior bead. May we not 
then reasonably suppose he never lost sight 
of his favorite system, till, in the end of 
his life, he has lived to see it accomplished? 
I am, ete., 
A true Patriot and Federalist. 

Due credit should be given to Pelatiah 
Webster, and to all others who in the years 
just preceding the Federal! Convention of 
1787 proposed new ideas or modified older 
ones that were to become embodied in the 
great instrument. But in the matter of 
priority of suggestion as regards the “great 
discovery,” the “wholly novel theory,” the 
historian must go farther back than 1783 
or 1781. The one absolutely fundamental 
principle of the Constitution was thought 
of at least as early as 1751, and was 
formu’ated in detail in 1754. So far as can 
now be determined, the originator of the 
Federal idea was Benjamin Franklin. 

RAYNER W. KELSEY. 


Haverford College, May 23 
Literature 





AN EXPERIMENT IN PEDAGOGY. 


The Montessori Method: Scientific Peda- 
gogy as applied to Child Education in 
“The Children’s Houses,” with Addi- 
tions and Revisions by the Author. By 
Maria Montessori. Translated from 
the Italian by Anne E. George. With 
an Introduction by Prof. Henry W. 
Holmes. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. $1.75 net. 


In an heroic age like our own, when 
every scientist is either Newton or no- 
body and none may be a Kipling who 
is not also a Shakespeare, it is rather 


| difficult to do justice to a clever and 


sympathetic woman who offers a sug- 


ecuted as if they had been the laws of that) gestive experiment in pedagogy, espe- 


cially when she announces herself as 
only the third person who has had any- 
thing significant to say. Those who 
have heard of the Montessori method as 
a revolutionary discovery will be disap- 
pointed to learn that it is a method 
which, unnamed, is practiced to some 
extent by every intelligent mother of 
young children. Any child so fortunate 
as to own a nest of small boxes, which 
he piles one upon the other, pyramid- 
like, in the order of size, is illustrating 
the Montessori auto-education in the 
matter of dimensions. The child whose 
godless parents allow him a pack of 
playing cards with which to satisfy his 
delight in the construction of mathemat- 
ical series, possesses good “didactic ma- 
terial” for education im number and ar- 
rangement. And every mother who wise- 
ly prefers to let the child work out his 
own salvation in these matters, with 
attentive and sympathetic observation 
and only a little judicious assistance, 


has grasped the idea of the Montessori 
teacher. Nor is Dr. Montessori the first 
to appreciate the impediments to quiet 
and orderly behavior which are present- 
ed by the size and weight of the chairs 
and tables, the doors and the steps, of 
the adult household; nor the first 
seek a remedy. To appropriate all of 
these ideas as one’s own private “meth 
od” is much like seeking a patent for 
paring potatoes with a knife. 


to 


Yet in justice it must be said that to 
Dr. Montessori belongs the credit of per- 
ceiving their possibilities for a system 
of education and for elaborating them 
into an institution and a method. The 
volume in which her method is expound- 
ed is fresh and readable, even where it 
is technical, and it may be cordially 
recommended, not only to teachers, but 
to every parent of young children. It 
reveals to us an attractive personality, 
a woman of native originality and keen- 
ness of intelligence, who has a genuine 
love for children and a sympathetic in- 
sight into their point of view, and who 
is at the same time well trained in med- 
icine and biology, though her psychol- 
ogy is not to be commended. But, what 
is most to the point, she is able to show 
us her method in operation and to offer 
results. 

These, however, are subject to two 
important limitations. In the first 
place, the “Children’s Houses,” as her 
schools are named, have so far been de- 
signed for only very young children, 
from two and a half to seven years of 
age. It is clear that a method adapted 
to children of this age might have no 
relevancy whatever to the education of 
older children—and in particular the 
method of auto-education and the liber- 
ty of the child. Whatever discipline 
we might impose upon the older chil- 
dren, few of us would deny that the 
young child should be largely untrou- 
bled by responsibilities and for the most 
part simply allowed to grow. Yetthere 
is no evidence that Dr. Montessori's 
theory is mindful of this limitation. In 
the second place, the Children’s Houses 


have so far been chiefly occupled by 
the children of the very poor. The 
Children’s House was, in fact, in its 


inception, a sort of day-nursery, estab- 
lished in a tenement-settlement, for the 
children of working mothers. For these 
it may be surmised that the exercises 
in cleanliness and order, in bodily grace 
and in manners, have a special, though 
not exclusive, application. And prob- 
ably these are the children who, be- 
cause of hereditary insensitiveness or of 
poverty of stimulus in their surround- 
ings, have the greatest need of educa- 
tion of the senses. At any rate, suc- 
cessful results with children of this 
class would not conclusively justify the 
universal adoption of a system of edu- 
cation based upon methods of teaching 
defectives. 

For such, indeed, was the origin of 
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the method. Dr. Montessori regards | 
herself as the lineal and sole descen- 
dant of Itard, a prominent physician of 
the 
who conducted the education of the 
idiot boy known as “the wild boy of 
Aveyron,” and of Dr. Edward Séguin, 
who, taking the work of Itard as his 
founded and conducted 
various institutions for the feeble- 
minded in France and the United 
States during the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century. Dr. Montessori tells us 
that her own “true degree in peda- 
gogy” was obtained from two years’ ex- 
perience with the feeble-minded in 
Rome. Séguin’s method was to lead the 
idiot “from the education of the senses 
to general notions, from general notions 
to abstract thought, and from abstract 
thought to morality.” But though, as 
Dr. Montessori asserts, by this method | 
the idiot became normal, he remained 
inferior, and for her the chief result 
was to suggest how much more might be 
accomplished by the same method for 
the normal child. The opportunity came 
for putting the suggestion into practice 
when the Roman Association for Good 
Building invited her to undertake the 
organization of infant schools in its 
model tenements, and in 1907 she open- 
ed the first Casa dei Bambini. To appre- 
ciate the appalling conditions which Dr. 
Montessori and the Association sought 
to remedy, one should read her eloquent 
Inaugural Address, printed as chapter 
fii of “The Method.” The idea was 
quickly adopted in other countries, espe- 
cially in Switzerland, where there are 
now seventy Montessori schools. 

are combined in the 
Children’s House: it is both a school 
and a pedagogical laboratory. Nor {fs it 
always clear whether its fundamental 
principles, the liberty of the child and 
the passivity of the teacher, are deter- 
mined by the welfare of the child or by 
the desire to preserve him as good ma- 
terial for scientific observation. For 
Dr. Montessori, however, the two ends 
are coincident. Hence, the function of 
the Montessori teacher, or “director,” 
is, above all, to observe. She is never to 
point out errors, for even slight errors 
show that the child has ceased to be 
spontaneous and needs a change of oc- 
cupation Her active responsibilities 
are confined chiefly to a forecast of the 
direction of the child's activities and a 
provision of the suitable material; and 
aealetance should be offered only when 
it Is welcomed. The ideal Montegsor! 
teacher must, therefore, be a person of 
rare tact and discernment. 


starting point, 


Two purposes 


On the other hand, since there is lit- 
tle or no formal teaching, one director 
may easily conduct a Children’s House 
of forty or fifty pupils, who may be in 
attendance from nine o'clock until five. 
Here, as Professor Holmes points out in 
his Introduction, the Montessori school 
differs from the kindergarten “While 


period of the French Revolution, |. 


easily handled by children. 
| educational value of these arrangements 


kindergarten children are generally 
engaged in group work and games with 
an imaginative background and appeal, 
. the Montessori children spend al- 
most all their time handling things, large- 
ly according to their individual inclina- 
tion and under individual guidance.” 
Indeed, the idea of a Children’s House 
is that of an all-day home specially fur- 
nished both for the comfort of children 


and for their assumption of its entire | 


care. There are no fixed desks or 
benches. The chairs, tables, and rugs 
must be light enough to be easily car- 
ried by the children themselves from 
the house to the garden—of course, 
there must be a garden in which the 
children can work. A bathroom is a 
most important feature, and a rest-room 
where hammocks can be slung is highly 
desirable. There must be a supply of 
dishes and of pitchers and basins for 
washing the hands, all of a size to be 
Upon the 


Dr. Montessori lays great stress—and 
rightly. They constitute “didactic ma- 
terial” of a most important kind, which 
even the better homes do not always 
supply, not merely for training children 
in independent responsibility for the 
decencies of life, but for cultivating bod- 
ily grace and poise and the ability to 
perform bodily tasks with a minimum 
of strain and noise. 

This, indeed, embodies the Montessor- 
ian conception of discipline. Her idea 
is that children have a natural love of 
accomplishment, are delighted to do 
what they know how to do, and will 
willingly obey an instruction where they 
are not annoyed and impeded by ignor- 
ance, awkwardness or unwieldiness of 
the material to be handled. Undoubted- 


farcinating game and a cunningly de- 
vised method, characteristic of the sys- 
tem of auto-education, for drawing at- 
tention to differences in form and test- 
ing correctness of discrimination. Yet 
it is just here that we begin to doubt. 
Some of these sense-tests invite con- 
structive analysis; others by their very 
nature forbid it. As a matter of mere 
| sense-education, it may be doubted whe- 
‘ther these formal exercises, ‘however 
important for the dull or defective, add 
| anything of value to the similar educa- 
tion which a wide-awake child receives 
at every moment of the day. 

The chief question, however, is that 
suggested by the programme of “intel- 
lectual” education, as exemplified in the 
process of learning to write. For Dr. 
Montessori this is both an after-thought 
(it was the children and their parents 
who urged it) and a cherished discov- 
ery—namely, that, by the utilization 
of energy now wasted, any normal child 
can equal the performances, say, of the 
son of Boris Sidis. By means of free 
exercises in tracing geometrical figures 
around the edges of the insets, which 
are used as patterns, and then in filling 
in the outlines, the muscles are trained 
for the use of the pencil and also co- 
ordinated with the eye. Then to the child 
are given sand-paper patterns of script 
letters, pasted upon cardboard, to trace 
first with his finger and then with a 
pencil, and at the same time he hears 
the sound of the letter. This is the first 
of Séguin’s “three steps’—the associa- 
tion of the visual and muscular-tactile 
sensations with the sound. The next is 
to select or to trace the appropriate 
| letter when he hears the sound; and the 
‘third is to give the sound when the let- 
ter is pointed out. Presently, after much 
repetition, he combines a number of let- 











crimination of sounds, 


ly there is much truth in this. At the 
same time the poise and maturity of | ters to form a word; and in the process 


good breeding attained by the Montes- of learning to write he has virtually 
sorian infants is somewhat astounding, | learned to read. Dr. Montessori claims 
and there is evidence of a good deal of| that by this method children of four 
make-believe in “the liberty of the|learned to write neatly within three 
child.” In some cases, as in the “Jes- | months. 
sons in silence,” where the children are | This may well be. No observant par- 
rendered breathless by the suggestion ent will venture to deny the possibility. 
that they may hear the baby breathe, or/The question is rather whether a suffi- 
“the whisper of the trees,” it seems that | ciently docile puppy might not have 
the liberty of the child is but another | gone the same—that is, a puppy willing, 
name for the shrewdness of the teacher. like the Montessori infants, to practice 
So far, however, the institution ap-| blindly all the analytic steps; and whe- 
pears to be an admirable one, and espe- | ther in intellectual quality the result 
clally adapted for its original purpose| would have been measurably different. 
and environment. Possibly much may |For the method is strikingly similar to 
still be said for the exercises in the dis-| the method of teaching a dog tricks. Dr. 
colors, forms,| Montessori would reply that the dog 
sizes, weights, odors, smooth and rough misses the joy of recognizing in the 
surfaces, which, under the head of “edu-|combination m-a-n-o the familiar word 
cation of the senses,” constitute a large for hand. But she admits (pp. 303, 
part of the curriculum. A typical illus-/304) that her own pupils did not al- 
tration of the nfethod employed is fur-| ways enjoy this pleasure—that is, they 


nished by the series of geometrical “in- 
sets,” or, better, inlays, each of which 
just fits a depression cut for it in a 
board or frame. The selection of the 
proper place for each figure is both a 


did not recognize their acquisition as 
‘language—and it is evident that any 
| such recognition was independent of 
the method. The truth is that the psy- 
‘chology of the method is crude. Dr. 
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Montessori fails wholly to distinguish | reader. There is no shading; the fal- | 


between an intellectual achievement and 
the formation of a habit. She places 
before the child the predigested results 
of analysis, trusting to the brute force 
of association to effect a coherence and 
a meaning. It is true that in the ac- 


quisition of reading and writing asso-| 


ciation plays a large part. Yet 


of repetition otherwise necessary would 
be reduced by the child’s analysis of his 
task. Unhappily, however, any effort to 
understand what he was trying to do 
would impose a certain strain upon his 
mind. So far, then, from converting 
the normal child into an intellectual 
prodigy, 


idiots will develop even the normal 
average of intellectual power. 

If the method is to be confined to 
children under seven, the weakness of 
its intellectual programme may not be 
serious, It will be a vital weakness if, 
as it seems, the Children’s House is to 
be the model for a general system of 
education. 


CURRENT FICTION. 


Hieronymus Rides. By Anna Coleman 
Ladd. 


This is a book of “Episodes in the life 


of a Knight and Jester at the Court of | 
It | 
is the story of Hieronymus of Cologne, | 


Maximilian, King of the Romans.” 


bastard son of Emperor Frederick IV. 
With royal and gypsy blood in his 
veins, he falls naturally into adventures 


both chivalrous and madcap. For the | 
love and service of his half-brother, | 


Maximilian, he fights Turk and Moor; 
he submits to torture and imprisonment 
and at the last suffers the death which 
was meant for his kinsman. He is by 


turns soldier, knight, madman, jester. | 


He loves deeply twice and gypsy-wise 
once. In his company we fall in with 
fifteenth-century characters of every de- 
scription: emperors, priests, statesmen, 
soldiers,: peasants, cutthroats, Venetians, 
Tuscans, Spaniards, Germans, Turks. 
We have history and biography, wars 
and public policies, and, in equal 
amount, heraldry and millinery. The 
translation from this to that period is 
complete with no tang of affected ar- 
chaism. The chronicle is supposedly 
supplied by one Martin, chaplain to 
Maximilian. But as this is not prac- 
ticable through all of the hero’s innum- 
erable adventures, the pen of Martin 
appears and departs with rather dis- 
illusionizing effect. The whole furnishes 
a striking picture of the times and a 
most lovable portrait of a mad, sad, 
merry, loyal spirit. Endless research 
must have gone to its making. It is 
perhaps a certain monotony of tone that 
makes the story, for all its stir of inci- 
dent, sit a little ponderously on the 


even | 
here there is room for a genuinely in-| 
tellectual activity in which the amount) 


we may doubt whether the) 
method suggested by the education of | 


| situation 


New York: The Macmillan Co. | 


jcou figures as large as the lady, as in a 
|Vast decorative drawing, without per- 
|spective. But it is a thoughtful work 
jand repays reading. 

| The Chink in the Armour. By Mrs. Bel- 
| loc-Lowndes. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 


This is not, as the title might lead 
jone to suppose, a swashbuckling ro- 
|mance. There is not a sword-thrust or 
la “’Sblood, Sir!’ he cried,” between 
these modest covers. The time is the 
present, and the scene is a gambling re- 
'sort not far from Paris. Bring to that 
resort a young and innocent English 
widow, with a tolerably good income, a 
wonderfully good pearl necklace, and a 
desire for experience, and you have a 
sufficiently modern. Frank 
Danby handled a similar motive very 
disagreeably in “Baccarat.” Mrs. Bel- 
loc-Lowndes is incapable of being dis- 
agreeable. Her style has something of 
the vague lady-like charm of Mrs. De la 
Pasture’s gentle pen; and the thrilling 
situation towards which the whole in- 
vention moves would be more thrilling 
if it did not have the effect of being 
|told at second-hand—like a child's ver- 
lsion of a ghost-story. Sylvia, the hero- 
ine, is the dainty blue-eyed, golden- 
haired English heroine of (English) 
‘fiction, ready with her blushes, and ca- 
pable of fainting on occasion; and she 
makes a quaint figure in the Casino at 
Lacville—an airy-fairy Madeline with 
modern improvements. She is particu- 
larly original in her final choice, not of 
the faithful English suitor, but of the 
French gambler who has been the un- 
conventional comrade of her somewhat 
risky but never risquée escapade. 


The Green Vase. By William R. Castle, 
jr. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 


In a sense this is a geographical ro- 
'mence, for its development turns on the 
inheritance of Old Boston traditions, on 
the spiritual emptiness of South Boston, 
and on the soul-cleansing influences of 
the Arizona desert. South Boston weds 
latent Old Boston in the shape of an- 
cestral tastes lying dormant in the heart 
of a wage-earning maid. Genuine Old 
Bosten, one who “thought naturally in 
terms of Japanese prints,” breaks the 
bonds in which “generations of virtue” 
have held him; under pressure of tragic 
opportunity he possesses himself of Old 
Boston manquée and carries her off to 
fulfil her thwarted dreams of beauty. 
The attempt goes down in failure, but 
the Arizona desert purges and 
every one of dross till in the end right- 
eousness and peace and atavistic ten- 
dencies kiss each other. 

Much is interesting in the unfolding 
of the story, and much is crudely, irri- 
tatingly improbable. Perhaps the fore- 
|most outrage on belief is the love of 


each 


| 
| 


Helen for Henry. His lack of wsthetic- 
ism must have shown itself, if he is cor- 
rectly described and quoted, long before 
they came to the marrying point—very 
long before the arriving bride was con- 
fronted in the new home by “The Green 
Vase,” symbol of the Philistinism which 
was to wreck her peace, The reappear- 
ance of her worst gossiping enemy as a 
trusted friend is absurd; so is the be 
havior of the Beacon Street fine lady 
who chokes and whines and weeps, seen 
and heard, before each of the two men 
she loves in vain. The social handling 
of the story in all its strata, low and 
high, is disturbingly forced. The desert 
influence is well depicted, and the 
desert affords perhaps the only ground 
where distorted souls could 
plausibly find themselves again. There 
no denying that through thick and 
thin the interest holds, but it is the in- 
terest of wondering how it will all come 
out rather than of a sense of solidity in 
the material. 


these 


is 


The Return of Pierre. By Donal Hamil- 


ton Haines. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co, 
It is surprising to note how little 


is requisite nowadays for a novel 
Pierre Lafitte, a young conscript, 
turns from his three years’ service to 
his home in the little village of Ardun, 
and finds his sweetheart apparently be- 
trothed to another man. The Franco- 
Prussian war breaks out; Pierre re- 
enlists and fights through the war, ris- 
ing to the rank of captain. The rival, 
who has proved to be a German spy, 
dies; and on Pierre's second return he 
marries his old This, with the 
help of large type, thick paper, and 
much description of army life and bat- 
tle scenes, is able to pass as a novel. 
The author has evidently studied the 
history of the war with some care, and 
the character of Pierre is sympathet- 
ically and rather well presented. But 
the book lacks body and saliency; it is 
not much more than a diluted short 
story. 


plot 


re- 


love. 


HARVARD ESSAYS. 


Harvard Essays on Classical Subjects. 
Edited by Herbert Weir Smyth. Bos- 


ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. 2.25 net. 


Of these eight readable and instruc- 


tive essays three may be classed as sim- 
ple expositions, three as inquiries or in 
vestigations, and as partaking in 
some measure of both qualities. In “The 
New Criticism of Roman Art” Professor 
Chase gives a clear and judicial ac« 
recent attempts of 
scholars to rescue Roman sculpture from 
the undue disparagement which was the 
natural result of the revelation of the 
Greek originals to nineteenth-century 
Europe. The connoisseurs of the Post 
Renaissance centuries accepted the mar 


two 


ount 


of some German 
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bles of the Roman galleries as ideal 
masterpieces and unapproachable mod- 
But after the work of Winckelmann 
and the transportation to the European 
museums of the Elgin and Avgina mar- 
bles, Roman sculpture came to be val- 
ed by Helleniets mainly as material 
and documents for the reconstruction of 
the history of Greek art. The new crit- 
cism is more than a counter-reaction in 
of the rehabilitation of Roman 
It is an endeavor to assign it its 
the larger evolution of 
edieval and modern art. In opposi- 
tion to the abstract ioealism and con- 
entional limitations of Greek sculpture, 
special innovations of this Roman 
rt are “the illusionist manner, the de- 
elopment of the background, the elab- 
tion of naturalistic plant and floral 
ornament, the continuous method of nar- 
ration, and the production of novel optic 
effects by deep undercutting and isola- 
tion of the figure.” These traits Profes- 
or Chase exemplifies in their historical 
development by careful description, ac- 
companied by illustrations, of the four 
great typical monuments: the Ara Pacis 
Auguste#, the central reliefs on the Arch 
of Titus, the reliefs of the Column of 
rrajan, and certain of the reliefs on the 
Arch of Constantine. 
The late Prof. M. H. 
Some Aspects of an Ancient Roman 
gives more than title prom- 
ise jeginning with the contrast which 
with the broken sky- 
atmosphere of a 


els 


place in 


Morgan's essay 
on 
City” its 
suggests 
line and smoke-laden 
modern metropolis, he passes on by in- 
to a more general 


Pompelil 


sensible transitions 
comparison of the external conditions of 
life, and in a 
paragraphs 


of 


ancient and modern suc- 


cession of pregnant illus- 


trated by a wealth anecdote and 


quotation contrives without pedantry to 
the read 


veritable 


into compass of a 


ssay a handbook of an 


tiquities. 
of 


Professor study Alci- 


something more than a direct 


Jackson's 
phron is 
matter-of-fact account of that entertain 
ing ancient letter-writer. It treats of 
Alciphron’s typical significance as a rep- 
resentative of the Greek literary reviv- 
al under the Roman Empire, known as 
the New Sophistic,” and interestingly 
traces his indebtedness to Athenian com- 
edy for many of his most amusing in- 
and traits of character. 
Though various of the 
ject have been studied by Gaston Bois- 
sier, Reitzenstein, Wilamowiltz, and 
Schneldewin, Prof Gulick is in a 
ense breaking new ground in his “No- 
tions of Humanity Among the Greeks,” 
vague a term demands perhaps a 
greater nicety of definition and a fuller 
citation of the than was com- 
patible with the plan of this book. When 
we have discriminated the various Eng- 
lish, French, and Latin associations of 
humanitas and its paronyms, there still 
remains the delicate problem of corre- 


cide nts 
sub 


aspects 


sso0r 


So 


sources 


lating these words with their nearest | 
Professor Gulick is) 


Greek equivalent. 
always interesting and suggestive, but 


neither he nor any other student of the 


topic has avoided the pitfalls which these 
ambiguities set for unwary or too am- 
bitious generalizers. He is, of course, 
aware of, and explicitly refers to, the 
fundamental distinction between human- 
ism and humanitarianism. But the un- 
critical reader will sometimes be led to 
confound them in his rapid and not al- 
ways quite adequately motivated transi- 
tions from the one point of view to the 
other. It is one thing to write the his- 
tory of the growth of pity, helpfulness, 
human kindness, and humanitarian sen- 
timent, and quite another to trace the 
development of the ideas, or ideals, of 
culture, the educated man, humanism, 
and cosmopolitan breadth of view. The 
two series may be associated in our own 
ultimate ideals, they may tend to de- 
velop pari passu, but there is no neces- 
sary connection between them. Profes- 
sor Gulick’s essay is richer for his bring- 
ing together of all the passages suggest- 
ed to him under either head. But some 
of the interpretations into which this 
breadth of treatment seduces him tempt 
minuteness of criticism which 
do injustice to his work as a 
whole. A doubtful passage in a spur- 
ious letter attributed to Dion is hardly 
sufficient authority for the statement 
that Plato uses the word apanthropos 
“of who isolates himself from the 
and judgment of his fellow- 
The associations of the English 
“resignation” carry us far from 
the Verneinung of the will, which for 
Schopenhauer was the of the 
highest Shakespearean tragedy, and to 
say that Alcestis was “resigned” to die 
no answer to his 


to a 
would 


one 
wisdom 
men.” 
word 


essence 


for her husband is 


statement that ancient tragedy exhibits | 


quiet submission to the inevitable, “aber 
kein Aufgeben des Willens zum Leben 
selbst.”” Schopenhauer himself enumer- 
ates instances of self-sacrifice in Greek 
tragedy, but his point is precisely this: 
that self-sacrifice for a cause is not 
Hamlet’s or Macbeth’'s final recognition 
of the worthlessness of all causes. Pro- 
fessor Gulick’s essay, then, is a good be- 
ginning, but a really critical treatment 
of the theme demands a philological ap- 
paratus which he could not present in a 
popular essay. 

Professor Parker's “Plato and Prag- 
matism” illustrates the 
perhaps the virtuosjty, of a well-trained 
classicist. He has assimilated the style 
of his colleagues of the philosophical de- 
partment, as he might adopt that of 
Livy for an exercise in Latin prose com- 
position. A foregone conclusion is dra- 
matically presented as a succession of 
tentative inquiries in which the reader 


is taken into partnership, and all ideas | 
‘longest essays, Professor Moore's “Greek 


make their entrance upon the stage em- 
bodied in personifications and meta- 


phors. 


‘anticipation of our new physics. 
lelementa of Ovid's line, as Professor 


versatility, or) 


In “Ovid and Metamorphosis” Profes- 
sor Rand writes with his usual felicity 
and literary charm, and in the illustra- 
tive original translations incidentally 
reveals himself as a skilful master of 
the Popian couplet. The high value of 
the entire essay as an interpretation of 
Ovid seems to us quite independent of 
what an abstract résumé would have to 
single out as its main thesis. Professor 
Rand is entirely right in his protest 
against the view that the “Metamor- 
phoses” is to be read as a useful com- 
pendium of all mytho'ogies conceived in 
the spirit of its Greek predecessors or 
of Boccaccio’s “De Genealogia Deorum.” 
Admirable is his defence of the wit and 
fancy of the “Amores” against the cen- 
sure that sees only indecency in their 
playfulness, or the pedantry that com- 
plains of the lack of the lyrical cry in 
their persiflage. He justly maintains the 
essential unity of Ovid’s work by show- 
ing that the “Metamorphoses” ap- 
proaches both life and mythology from 
the same point of view. But in the man- 
agement of his transition to this final 
thesis, he, like his author—nimium ama- 
tor ingenii sui—lets his wit run too 
far. “Change and transformation in the 
realm of ancient legend allured him 
now, because in that little world of con- 
jemporary mythology which he had 
built, change and transformation had 
played a sovereign part.” This is a 
clever and arresting way of making his 
point, but in all soberness it is surely 
straining the analogy thus to identify 
the transformations of mythology, or 
the old philosophic and poetic topics of 
mutability, with the sudden shifts in 
point of view and the Heinesque or Ho- 
ratian parody of one’s own emotion 
that are the distinctive notes of the 
“Amores.” And, similarly, though there 
is truth in the main contrast between 
Ovid's unreserved allegiance to flux and 
flow and the Lucretian vision of inde- 
structible atoms as that which abides in 
change, the antithesis is not aptly illus- 
trated by the line, 


Haec quoque non perstant quae nos ele- 
menta vocamus. 


It is quite fanciful to take this as an 
The 


Rand is, of course, aware, are neither 
the atoms nor our elements, but the 
traditional quaternion, earth, air, fire, 
and water, and the impermanence and 
the transformations of these had been 


'a commonplace from Plato's “Timeus” 


down. In fact, Ovid is doing little more 
in this passage than repeat Lucretius’s 


| development of the theme, and his sum- 


ma tamen omnia constant also repeats 
the Lucretian formula for that which 
abides, summarum summa est aterna, 
Space fails for an abstract of the two 
and 


and Roman Ascetic Tendencies” 


| Professor Smyth's “Greek Conceptions 
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of Immortality from Homer to Plato.” 
These two complementary studies in the 
history of religious ideas, as already in- 
timated, may be classed both as expo- 
sitions and inquiries. They are master- 
ly expositions and condensations of the 
work of predecessors in this field, but 
it is apparent on every page that the 
authors have studied the original 
sources afresh and are either drawing 
their own conclusions or giving a per- 
sonal expression to ideas which they 
have made their own. Taken together, 
the two essays form an excellent intro- 
duction to the history of ancient relig- 
ious thought as opposed to mythology 
on the one hand and cult on the other. 

The editor’s preface, speaking of the 
wide diversity of topics treated, claims 
no other unity for the book than that of 
the Harvard conviction “that the litera- 
ture and art of Greece, and the litera- 
ture and art of Rome, are so intimately 
bound together that they may not suf- 
fer divorcement.” To this the reviewer 
is happy to add a certain unity of style 
and tone, in qualities which it is pleas- 
ant to believe are distinctively Ameri- 
can. A similar volume of German es- 
says might display more erudition or 
originality. A French volume might 
possibly maintain a higher level of in- 
terest and literary charm. An English 
volume might exhibit finer single pas: 
sages of eloquence—purple patches of 
declamation or description, or dreamy, 
romantic sentiment. But one would 
have to look far to find eight essays by 
different hands so uniformly temperate 
and rational in style as these, so free 
from fine writing, bad taste, grotesque 
imagery, extravagance, exaggeration, 
and perverse ingenuity. 

The book is appropriately dedicated, 
in a graceful copy of Greek elegiacs, to 
Prof. William Watson Goodwin, the hon- 
ored master of all Harvard Hellenists of 
the past two generations. 


der Frankfurter Zeitung. 
Volksausgabe, herausgegeben vom 
Verlag der Frankfurter Zeitung. 
Frankfurt am Main. 


When, in 1906, the Frankfurter Zei- 
tung celebrated its semi-centennial, the 
paper published a book commemorative 
of the occasion, which was mainly in- 
tended for private circulation. This 
has now been reissued in a Volksaus- 
gabe, a stout volume of 1,100 pages, 
which brings the history of the journal 
and its connection with public events 
down to date. Aside from its immedi- 
ate purpose, the volume possesses gen- 
uine general interest as a reference 
book of some of the most important po- 
litical and commercial happenings of 
the world during the past fifty years. 

Few journals anywhere can look back 
upon a past of similarly consistent and 
successful aims. The paper has had the 
good fortune to be, from the day of its 


Geschichte 


’ 


foundation, in July, 1856, to the year 
1909, under the sole control of an edi- 
tor and publisher of singular integrity, 
sagacity, and power. Leopold Sonne- 
mann issued in Frankfort at first a mod- 
est Geschiftsbericht, which rapidly de- 
veloped into a Handelsbdiatt, and on this 
commercial basis he reared the journal- 
istic structure which has become one of 
the world’s great newspapers. The pub- 
lic career of the proprietor kept pace 
with the development of the journal. 
Sonnemann became the leader of the 
German Volkspartei, and an important 
member of the Reichstag, besides oc- 
cupying positions of honor in the city of 
Frankfort. He died, universally re 
spected, October 30, 1909. 

As the organ of the Democratic party 
in Germany the Frankfurter Zeitung 
has come into frequent conflict with 
press laws, and with the powers which, 
under the changing conditions of the fa- 
therland, enforced the laws with vary 
ing severity as suited their purposes. In 
July, 1866, when the Prussians occupied 
Frankfort, the editors, for publishing an 
article hostile to the conquerors, were 
forcibly taken from their sanctum and 
marched off to headquarters. After 
some military browbeating, they were, 
however, released the same day. In 
times of peace the editors fared worse. 
Not infrequently they were called upon 
to defend themselves against charges of 
disrespect to the civil and military au- 
thorities, including Bismarck and the 
Emperor, and in several instances the 
sentence was for imprisonment. In its 
relations to Bismarck the journal does 
not lay claim to absolute consistency. 
Itc is not ashamed to own that its first 
estimate of him was far from accurate, 
On the 26th of September, 1862, it devot- 
ed to the new president of the Prussian 
Ministry, Karl Bismarck- 
Schénhausen, an editorial expressing its 
complete distrust of the man who had 
attained power by a coup d'état. A few 
weeks later he was characterized in its 
columns as “a nobleman and diplomat 
of the old school, a man who can talk 
brilliantly about a good many things, 
but is an easy-going amateur in every- 
thing, and knows nothing of the people, 
its views, aspirations, and hopes.” The 
astute Berlin correspondent, who wrote 
thus, predicted Bismarck’s downfall 
within a year. A more serious mistake 
in its course, which the Zeitung does 
not attempt to palliate even now, was 
its sympathy with the Paris Commun¢ 
in 1871. The letters from Paris which 
Ludwig Pfau wrote to the paper at that 
time, expressed “the sharpest condemna 
tion of the doings of the victorious par 
ty.” With all its persistent advocacy of 
the rights of the people, the Frankfur- 
ter Zeitung has always drawn a sharp 
line between the party of pure democ- 
racy and the Social-Democrats, and has 
found few kind words for Lassalle and 
his followers, though never in favor of 


(sic) Von 
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anti-Socialist laws. Nor was it ever an 
enthusiastic advocate of popular govern- 
ment measures. Its attitude toward 
the colonizing policy of Germany and 
her military expansion has been un! 
formly cool and guarded. 


One of the great merits of the Frank 
furter Zeitung, in American eyes, was 
its stanch 
the Union during the Civil War At 
time when some of the most influentia 


advocacy of the cause ol 


German papers, including the ¢ 
Gazette, 
the Frankfurte 


in the permanency of our institutions; 


leaned towards the Confederacy 


* Zeitung preached fait! 


and, what was of great practical 

portance, in the soundness of our cred 
its. On the fourth of July, 1876, the 
Zeitung issued a special centennial num 
ber, joining ih our rejoicings It wa 
the first paper on the continent of Eu 
rope to send a permanent correspond 
ent to New York, and in 1873 was the 
only European journal, besides the Lon 
don Times, that published special cabk 
reports about our railway crisis. Its 
judgment on American affairs has al 
been sane 
It early recognized the advent of the 
United States as a world power, but 
refused to join in the general cry of 
the “American peril.” In 1907 Theo 
dor Barth wrote for its columns a ser 


ways and well-informed. 


ies of remarkable letters concerning our 
eccnomic and _ political 
Latterly, it has shown keen insight into 
our cond‘tions by predicting a possible 
third candidacy of Roosevelt on the ex 
President Taft's present 


development 


piration of 
term. 

The Frankfurter Zeitung justly pride 
itself on the excellence of its feuilleton, 
in which department it is surpassed 
only by the Neue Freie Presse of Vien- 
na, a journal with which it shares the 
completeness of American financial 
news, While leaving it far behind in re 
gard to other information of our doings. 
In the list of the many men of inter 
national fame who have contributed to 
the feuilleton of the Frankfurter Zei 
tung are the names of Tolstoy, Anatole 
France, Robert Koch, Bjérnstjerne 
Bjérnson, Georg Brandes, Jozef Israéls, 
Maeterlinck, Strindberg, Verga, Fogaz 
zaro, Claretie, D’Annunzio, Arrhenius, 
Humperdinck, and others of 
eminence. 

While the Frankfurter Zeitung does 


not, perhaps, survey the whole field of 


similar 


European and transcontinental politics 
as systematically as, for instance, the 
Kdlnische Zeitung, and in its editorial 
columns does not always display the 
impartiality of, say, the Weser-Zeitung 
there are in the German language but 
three or four Berlin and Vienna papers 
that rival it in variety of contents and 
in journalistic enterprise of the best 
sort. And none has shown greater ear- 
nestness in upholding the advocates 
of universal peace and international ar- 


bitration. Nor, finally, has any other 


ieacieny. 
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European paper cultivated such pleas 
ant relations between employer and em- 
ployed. The list of those who, accord- 
ing to the volume before us, have com- 
pleted a twenty-five years’ service, or 
celebrated a jubilee of some other kind, 
in the editorial and administrative 
offices of the Frankfurter Zeitung, is 
quite impressive, and so is that of the 
savings, pensions, annuities, and other 
funds for the benefit of all the em- 
ployees to which the proprietors have 
contributed their share. 


Vol. II: The 
By A. Mau- 
$2.25 


The American People. 
Harvesting of a Nation. 
rice Low. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
net. 

In tracing the main threads of Amer- 
ican nationa, psychology from the Revo- 
down, Mr. Low's style becomes 
oracular than it was in the first 
It may require a little mental 
on the reader’s part to 
make the necessary allowances for 
rhetorical exaggeration. This will ap- 
pear incidentaliy in our quotations. Mr. 
main thesis is that our democ- 
racy has progressed strongly and nor- 
mally, that it has con pletely assimilated 
immigrations, that it has 
broadened its outlook through assum- 
ing the responsibilities of rule beyond 
the seas. He formulates somewhat elab- 
orately a law of immigration by which 


lution 
more 

volume 
readjustment 


Low ‘s 


suc essive 


each 
ate predecessor up a peg in the social 
and economic scale, while the excess of 
male immigrants encourages intermar- 
rlage both with our native-born women 
with of earlier immigrant 
In short, there seems to be an 
automatic principle of assimilation by 
racial character is broken down 
almost as soon as the newcomer lands. 
At this point the prevailing ardent de- 
takes him up and American- 
izes him. This process is keenly ana- 
lyzed, though Mr. Low's alleged laws of 
social promotion through competition at 
ceare to 


and those 


stocks. 


which 


mocracy 


the bottom will presumably 
operate as cheap land and jobs become 
rarer. It is well observed that no na- 
tional ideas of any sort can be traced to 
any of the immigrant races. In- 
deed, the process of Americanization 
has ruthlessly and 
plete 

Any undue elation we may draw from 
Mr. Low's very favorable political analy- 
ala ia tempered by his wider social gen- 
erallzations Here the ampullosity of 
his atyle and his habit of quoting with 
confusing generosity from our newspa- 
pers and magazines may partially con 
al the sting of a very severe criticism 


early 
i 
com- 


been prompt 


I'nder the delusion of a falee chivalry 
have made of our women a rather 
expensive sort of household pet, shut- 
ting them off from all real interests and 


influence: 


we 


Preaidenta have not been made or un 


made by a woman's smiles or a woman's 
>. 


incoming mass forces its immedi- 
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wiles; love of woman has made no man 
patriot; no man has played traitor to win 
a woman's favor. In American history there 
is neither Helen nor Borgia. Amer- 
ican history, because woman has neither 
reigned nor ruled, is at once the most de- 


corous and the dullest of which we have | 


any mention. 


Deprived of these perturbing and ro- 
mantic elements, American social life 
and political ideals have reduced them- 
selves to an ardent and unreflective 
equalitarian democracy. Under the re- 


sentment of superiority, manners have | 


gone by the board. Americans, as Mr. 
Chesterton once shrewdly remarked, 
have not bad manners, but no manners. 
The same instinctive dislike of author- 
ity has made us a lawless people and 
impatient of all restraint. The striv- 
ing for immediate and material ends has 
kept our minds in a rudimentary stage. 
“The American mind has become shal- 
low, almost childish, with an extraordi- 
nary power to generalize, but striking- 
ly deficient in the ability to analyze, a 
mind with neither depth nor breadth 
nor grasp.” Thus our politics have been 
highly fickle with few leading and con- 
sistent ideas. 
archies have been more genuinely pro- 
gressive and radical in actual legisla- 
tion. 
tain vitality of the democratic princi- 
ple and in the chance that as a world 
power we may achieve a more compre- 
hensive notion of the state. 


Such in essentials is the picture Mr. 


Low draws, though his circumlocution | 
At bottom it is! 


obscures the outlines. 
not unlike Kipling’s portrait. Both are 
caricatures, and both have much truth 
in them. An incapacity for ideas is an 


honest British heritage, which is, how-| 


ever, especially graceless in a nation 
unprovided with compensatory guiding 
prejudices. Our regrettable shortage of 
Helens and Lucrezia Borgias is due to 


the fact that we unhappily derive not/| 


from the British aristocracy but from 
the British middle classes. Our exag- 
gerated alertness and impatience of legal 
constraint are qualities proper to near 
descendants of successful pioneers. 
somewhat jealous and unmannerly de- 
mocracy is a necessary defect of a so- 
clety still quite fluid as regards classes. 
These are commonplaces upon which it 
is not profitable to dwell. 

Mr. Low's book, taken broadly, is at 
once interesting and singularly academ- 
ic. Washington, where he is a veteran 
newspaper correspondent, is possibly the 
worst place to undertake such a work. 
And, In fact, Mr. Low has a little the 
look of being left high and dry in crit- 
ical isolation amid the dehumanized 
acience of the Government experts, the 
detached curiosity of the diplomatic cir- 
cle, and the limited Intellectual com- 
placency of the Congressional set. Add 
to this a journalistic reverence for the 
casually printed word, and the reasons 


All the European mon-| 


Our hope lies mostly in a cer-| 


A) 


are complete for not taking this very 
readable book too seriously. 

On many sides the author’s informa- 
tion is strangely inadequate. The intel- 
lectual and specifically Socialistic fer- 
ment introduced with the German and 
Russian Jews he quite ignores. It is a 
force seriously to be reckoned with, and 
for better or worse constitutes a contri- 
bution of ideas in our body politic. Mr. 
Low seems unaware of the meaning of 
the eager and sometimes inchoate ef- 
forts for self-culture expressed in the 
Chautauqua movement and the women’s 
clubs. The gradual Continentalizing of 
American habits of recreation, largely 
|through foreign travel, escapes his no 
|tice. The growth of well-endowed art 
museums and institutions for disinter- 
/ested research throughout the land 
might well have occupied his attention. 
| These things are symptomatic of a more 
| diffused and less narrowly concentrated 
|democracy, of a growing interest in the 
|things of the spirit. The so-called Pro- 
'gressive movement he takes on a Wall 
|Street rating at far less than its real 
significance. 
| On the whole, this is a stimulating 
book, quite candid if a little pretentious, 
-and serviceable by way of reminder that 
democracy must be weighed not by its 
|inner passion, but by its results in hu- 
|man happiness. In this sense the dem- 
‘ocratic experiment in America is still 
inconclusive. 





The Russian People. By Maurice Bar- 
ing. New York: George H. Doran Co. 
$3.50 net. 

“My object in writing this book,” Mr. 
Baring explains in his preface, “is to 
supply the average reader with an intro- 
duction to the course of Russian affairs; 
'to supply him with a rough idea of 
those things which, it is generally as- 
|sumed, the student will have found out 
for himself.” He intends his book to 
|be more elementary and entertaining 
than “the serious, well-built, and ac- 
curate works of the classic writers on 
Russia, such as Sir Donald Mackenzie 
Wallace, M. Leroy-Beaulieu, Professor 
Morfill [who scarcely belongs in this 
company], or Professor Pares.” 

The volume hardly corresponds to the 
author's intentions. Though it is writ- 
ten in a lively, journalistic style, and is 
in many ways a useful addition to Eng- 
lish books on Russia, it is not con- 
sistently elementary, rather less so than 
Wallace’s great work, and it is not so 
'“well-built and accurate” as one might 
expect of an author who, though ad- 
dressing himself to untrained readers, 
idoes not wish to sacrifice the high 
standards of the “ciassic writers.” Its 
most valuable feature is a sketch of the 
general course of Russian history from 
its beginning to the nineteenth century, 
comprising about a third of the whole 
_book, and drawn largely from the work 
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of Professor Kluchevski. This is clear 
and entertaining, filling a distinct gap in 
popular historical literature. The open- 
ing chapters, on Russian physical geog- 
raphy, the Russian character, and Rus- 
sian manners and customs, are equally 
successful. 
ters on the emancipation of the serfs, 
the mir, the zemstvo, and the revolu- 
tionary movement, are inferior to the 
accounts of the same topics already ac- 
cessible in Wallace, Leroy-Beaulieu, or 
Pares, not only in scientific worth but 


in clearness and charm of presentation. | 


An exception may be made, however, of 
Mr. Baring’s treatment of the positive 
and negative results of the revolutionary 


agitation of 1904-7, where he is on| 
ground not covered by previous writers, | 


and where he performs his task well. 
Faults of detail are numerous. The 
chapter on Pushkin is a gaudy patch, 
disfiguring rather than adorning the his- 
torical narrative upon which it is sewn. 
Some slips are evidently due to haste 
in writing. Yet not even a journalist 
can be pardoned for calling (p. 195) 
Nicholas I and his brother Constantine 
sons of Alexander I instead of his broth- 
ers, or for classing (p. 188) Tatishchev 
(died 1750), and Kantemir (died 1744), 
as writers in the reign of Catherine II 
(1762-96). More important, the state- 
ments (p. 322) on the changes of the 


are sadly confused; Mr. 
events. The modification of the electorz.! 


law by means of the Senate’s interpreta- 
tions, after the dissolution of the first 


Duma in July, 1906, was indeed techni- | 


cally legal; the promulgation in Jun>, 
1907, of a new law for the election of 
the third Duma was in flat defiance of 
clause 87 of the fundamental laws, to 
which Mr. Baring himself refers, since 
that clause provides that no temporary 


measure, adopted by the Government | 


between sessions of the Duma, shall 
alter the electoral law for that body. 


Notes 





Amundsen’s book on his expedition to the 
South Pole is appearing serially in Den- 
mark and Norway; the publisher is Gylden- 
dal of Copenhagen and Christiania. 


Cassell & Co. have in press John Red- 
mond’s new book, “The Home Rule Bill.” 
Mr. Redmond deals with the historical as- 
pects of the question, and analyzes the new 
bill, of which the complete text is given. 


This week Holt will issue “France in the 
Time of Philip Augustus,” by Achille Lu- 
chaire, edited by Louis Halphen and trans- 
lated by E. B. Krehbiel. 


Something should be said in commenda- 
tion of Edwin Fairley’s edition of Buckley's 
translation of “The Odyssey,” books vi- 
xiv, xvill-xxiv (Merrill). Buckley's text 


has been altered and generally improved | 


The Nation 


| with the aid of the better-known transla- 
| tions by Butcher and Lang, and by Professor 
Palmer, and a short introduction, a few 
peges of notes, and a glossary of proper 
names have been added. The binding is not 
ugly, the paper and type are unusually at 
| tractive. 


On the other hand, the chap- | 


con- 
in 


Petermann’s Mitteilungen for May 
tains an article by Dr. A. Wegener 
| which the origin of the continents is treated 
from the point of view of geology, the 
physical arguments having been stated in 
the April number. In the military depart- 
ment there is an account by Hauptman G 
Kuchinka of the Russian railways from a 
military geographical standpoint, and a 
| description of a projected railway in the 
Chinese province of Shantung to connect 
the open port of Chifu with the interior. 


“The Use of the Bible in the Education 


}of the Young” (Longmans), by  T. 
|Raymont, is offered as an aid to el- 
|}ementary and secondary teachers in 


pils. The fact that Biblical 
of any kind is rigidly shut out of the pub- 
lic schools of so large a portion of this 
country leaves such a book a somewhat nar- 
row field with us, so far as its practical 
use by teachers is concerned, but Mr. Ray- 
mont’s presentation of the subject offers 
| many good suggestions to parents who are 
| interested. Leonard Huxley has edited a 
|}volume of representative selections from 
|}the writings of Matthew Arnold, entitled 
| “Thoughts on Education’ (Macmillan). 





| The arrangement is chronological, and the) 
electoral law for members of the Duma | 
Baring arp-| 
parently jumbles together two distinct | 


source of each extract is indicated by title 
and page, except in the case of selections 
from Arnold's annual reports as inspector. 


The “Proceedings of the 
ciety,” just published, contains an inter- 
esting account by Charles F. Read of Wash- 
ington’s three visits to Boston. The first 
'was in 1756, to confer with Gov. Shirley, 
then Commander-in-Chief of His Majesty's 
| forces in North America, to arrange a ques- 
| tion of military precedence. In his ‘‘Notes” 
}on that journey, he writes that he treated 
some ladies ‘“‘to ye Microcosm” while in 
New York. According to an advertisement 
in the Mercury of that date, this was an 
“elaborate and celebrated piece of mechan- 
ism, called the Microcosm, or the World in 
Miniature. Built in the form of a Roman 
Temple, after twenty-two years of close 
study by the late ingenious Mr. Henry 
Bridges of London. It will be shown every 
day from six in the morning till 
night to any select company (not less than 
six), at six shillings each.” There is also 
an account of the Latin Grammar School 
of Boston, England, by J. J. McGinley, 
which existed as early as 1329. The present 
structure was erected in 1567, and soon af- 
ter, according to the records, it was agreed 
“that a Dictionarye shall be bought for the 
Scollers of the Free Scoole; and the 
boke to be tyed in a cheyne, and set 
a deske in the school, wherunto any 
ler may have accesse as 
{serve.”” One of the school buildings is the 
old Guildhall, interesting to Americans, as 
it contains the stone cells, with iron grat- 
ings, where the Pilgrim Fathers were im- 
prisoned. It is fast falling into ruin, and 
a subscription has been raised to restore 
this “valuable relic of antiquity.” 


The fur trade had 


six at 


Same 
upon 
scol- 


occasion shall 


so much to do with 


adapting Bible instruction to their pu-| 
instruction | 


Bostonian So-| 
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Weat 
concerna- 


the discovery and settlement of the 


that every scrap of information 
ing the method of its exploitation is of im- 
portance, For this reason, the publication 
the Press of of the 


‘Autobiography of Gurdon Saltonstall Hub- 


by Lakeside Chicago 


bard,” in the series known as the Lake- 
side Classics, is a matter for congratula- 
tion Mr. Hubbard entered the service of 


the American Fur Company in 1818, and for 
the next few years was generally a member 


of what was known as the “Illinois Bri- 
gade,” which spent each winter purchas- 
ing furs from the Indians in the vicinity 
of the Illinois River. In the spring the 
thirteen boats of the Brigade were united 
from the various trading stations, and 


sailed with their cargo of furs on the spring 
flood up the Des Plaines River and across 
the Chicago Portage to Lake Michigan and 
thence to Mackinaw, the centre of the fur 
trade of the Northwest. In his old age 
|Mr. Hubbard wrote the recollections of 
these experiences. This autobiography was 
privately printed by his family some years 
ago, but is now republished from the orig!- 
nal manuscript in the Chicago Historical 
| Society. The little book is exceedingly in- 
teresting and full -of information on the 
early history of the Lake region. 


The Carnegie Institution of Washington 
(has undertaken the republication of the 
|leading classics of International L.w. The 
| first volume published is a treatise by Rich- 
‘ard Zouche, who was a judge of admiralty 
from 1641 to 1649, and, as the editor puts 
it, “a good specimen of the civilian who 
was produced at Oxford, while the thorough 
drill in the old system of legal training 
as revived by the impulse given to it by 
the Italian refugee, Alberico Gentile, still 
lasted on.” The work is edited by Prof 
T. E. Holland, and consists of two volumes, 
the first an exact reproduction of the orig 
the second an English 


inal edition of 1650, 
translation. Zouche does not give 
opinion on any point, but, as he states 
his preface, after adducing cases and prin 


his own 


in 


ciples, and expounding the arguments on 
one side and the other, he leaves the judg 
ment of the hearers free and unfettered 
Though a great number of the questions 
propounded by him are now only of his 
torical importance, several of the points 
he raises are unsettled even at the present 
time He was the first to use the term 
“International Law,” and the great merit 
of his work is that he conceived of the 
Law between Nations as a whole, and that 
he recognized war as merely the means by 
which, ag a last resort, the rights which 
the nations enjoy in time of peace may 


be vindicated. 


While inclined to be repetitious, especial- 
ly regarding the work of the State Uni- 
versity, Frederic C. Howe's “Wisconsin: An 


Experiment in Democracy” (Scribner) is 
a clear and interesting summary ac- 
count of the series of steps that 
has centred the attention of po- 
litical students upon the Commonwealth 
of La Follette. The first chapters of the 


volume, narrating the struggles of the fu- 
ture Governor and against the 
forces in power, are easily the most en- 
tertaining. They have somewhat the inter- 
of an epic. With the 
Follette from the scene, one’s point of con 
is gone. The dramatic 
between youthful Progress and hoary Re 


Senator 


est removal of La 


centration contest 
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succeeded by an unexciting, al- 
no means uneventful, period of 
the expert in charge 
everywhere. One's attention, accordingly, 
becomes diffused. But the story which the 
book unfolds is too important to need ex- 
traneous attractions. The direct primary, 
the regulation of railway rates, employer's 
insurance, tax equalization, 
on of the opportunities of the 
are among the “experiments in 
of these twenty years. The 
feature of Wisconsin politics and 
the part which the Uni- 
the State research 
questions are inves- 
and bills 


action is 
though 


development, 


by 
with 


yility, State 
extens 


ersity 
inique 
a 1 ! 


reity 


nistration 


It is 
which 
formulated, 
With one hand it reaches the 
with the other the most dis- 
By such achievements as that 
of making the second State in 
the Union in dairying, it has won the ad- 
iiration of the most hard-headed agricul- 
farmers are now following 
sons to Madison for a few weeks at 
in the University’s lecture-rooms and 
Mr. Howe is too enthusi- 
has been accomplished to 
be well qualified to point out weaknesses, 
1ctual or potential; and, like the men who 
ade Wisconsin, looks upon 
Germany, devotion to effi- 
In both of 
and conclu- 
record 


play 8 
laboratory, in 
tigated, 


drafted 


poll« ies 
Capitol, and 
tant farmer. 
Wisconsin 


turist, so that 
thel 
leas 


pavilion, 


t 
t 
tock 


astic over what 


the 
be« 
the 


nave i" new 


of 


model 


ause its 


clency as state, 


these respects his comments 
modification, but 


valuable 


sions need as a 


the book is highly 
of calling English 
women “John Bullesses” is exhausted before 
the end of Yoshio Markino’s “Miss John 
Bull” (Houghton Mifflin Co.) is reached, the 
picturesque language of the well-known 
artist holds to the end its naive 
His highly complimentary opinions 
and women are 
sweetness by the 
criticism. Witness the 
incident of the old who obstructs the 
entrance of the omnibus. “I don’t say every 
Perhaps one among ten thousands,” he 
adds. “The British very polite 
They dare not utter grumplaining words to 
For the new word Mr. Markino 
deserves the freedom of the land of Lewis 
He looks at all sides of his sub- 


Although the humor 


Japanese 
charm 

of 
saved from 
prick of 


English babies, girls, 
monotonous 
humorous 


lady 


public is 


old ladies.” 


Carroll 
ject: 

Talking generally, the John Bullesses have 
very charming and romantic appearance 
just like butterfiles. They are the good sub- 
jects for novels, poetries, and pictures. 
But their inner side is very much matter- 
of-fact What I like best in John 
Bullesses is that their nature is quite senti- 
mental, yet they absolutely deny It This 
very epirit has brought up many a great 
hero and heroine in England 


The lover of nature speaks in his admira- 
tion of the “gracious and benevolent trees” 
and of the young ferns that 
“timidly came out from the molsted 
ground in the shape of question marks.” 
His loyalty to England, he declares, is. not 


at Windsor, 
cool 


unpatriotic 


Nonsense! It makes me so grievea | 
think that there are many fools who mis 
understand the word “patriotic” as “the 
fighting eapiri.” with the neighboring coun- 
try. Don't you know friend-making is tar 
more patriotic? May the graceful 
Queen forgive my dreadfully ragged Eng- 
lish, for my heart is in the full uniform 
before her Majesty. 


He philosophizes, among other things, on 


dress: “When the old women trg to dress'a fashion, 
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up themselves to look younger 
look even older than their real age. 
imitate your neighbor’s re- 
ligion. So with the dresses.” The secret of 
dressing well, he declares, is to have a 
costume in which one is “comfortably con- 
tented”; “if you have your heart and soul 
well in them, you look quite well; even if 
your dresses are most extraordinary.” To 
these reflections he was led by seeing a suf- 
fragette in a motoring costume with a 
“roofed cap and in long boots.” To the 
cause of suffrage he gives his Banzai, and 
closes an entertaining book with a descrip- 
tion of the “picturesque and poetic” pro- 
cession on the 17th of June, 1911, “one of 
the nicest and most successful things the 
suffrage John Bullesses have ever done.” 
An effective adjunct to his amusing but not 
wholly idiomatic prose is his thoroughly 
idiomatic self-expression in many pen-and- 
ink sketches and a few full-page drawings 
of charming color and design. 


You cannot 


Prof. William Dallam Armes has done a 
good service to scholarship by his careful 
editing of More’s “Utopia” 
translation (Macmillan). The volume, 
which is intended as a text-book for college 
classes, is provided with an introduction, 
excellent concise notes, a glossary of 
archaic words, and with an analytical in- 
dex, a most desirable feature in connection 
with a book like More’s, which discusses 
a profusion of topics. In the introduction 
More's literary art receives very explicit 
treatment, and his influence as an intel- 
lectual figure is well summarized. 


The latest publication of the Irish Texts 
Society is a reissue of Volume III, “The 
Poems of Egan O’Rahilly.” O’Rahilly was 
perhaps the most important of the Munster 
poets of the seventeenth and _ eighteenth 
centuries. Certainly none of them is read 
with more enthusiasm by Irishmen to-day, 
and the first edition of his poems 
quickly exhausted. The Irish Texts So- 
ciety, in providing for a new issue, took 
advantage of the opportunity to include ad- 
ditional material, and the present volume 
is extensively enlarged and revised. Five 
new peems—one of them, the 
Blennerhasset,” being of considerable inter- 
est—have been added to the body of the 
work; several historical documents, illus- 
trating various poems, have been inserted 
in an appendix; and the introduction has 
been largely rewritten, and many state- 
ments corrected or modifed. In short, for 
all purposes of scholarly consultation the 
new edition entirely supersedes the first. 
We might add that tbe original editor, the 
Rev. Patrick 8. Dinneen, has been assisted 
in the revision by Tadhg O'Donoghue. 


To The Spell Series (L. C. Page), which 
has already explained the secret allure- 
ments of Holland, England, and Italy, Mrs. 
Caroline Atwater Mason adds a volume on 
“The Spell of France.” It would have been 
better, we think, to have inserted the 
qualifying word “southern” in the title, in- 
asmuch as Mrs. Mason deals only with the 
countries of the Midi, Provence and Lan- 
guedoc. For, although she has an unde- 


niable right to prefer southern France to'| 


northern France, and to find an authentic 
“spell” only in the former, she and her 
publishers have no right to ignore a pos- 
sible difference of opinion in so arbitrary 
which, moreover, might well 


they | 


in Robynson’s | 


was) 


“Elegy on) 


mislead the prospective purchaser. This 
criticism aside, the author has produced a 
pleasant little volume in that sentimental 
and semi-fictional vein which seems especi- 
ally to attract'the American public. Here 
the necessary historical and archwological 
information is conveyed to the reader in a 
sprightly dialogué between husband and 
wife as they make the round of the famous 
sites and antiquities of Arles, Nimes, 
Avignon, Vaucluse, Pont du Gard, and the 
stations of the Riviera and the Pyrenees. 


It is a book of simple and genuinely en- 
thusiastic enjoyment in beauty of land 
and magnificence of man’s work, and, 
last, but perhaps most pungent and ex- 
hilarating of all, in the humors and small 
memorable adventure of foreign travel, 
with its chance encounters and fleeting ac- 
quaintances. 


Believing that earlier biographers of Jo- 
sephine, like Aubenas and Saint-Amand, 
have been too favorable to Napoleon's first 
|wife and portrayed her more as she ought 
to have been than as ske really was, Joseph 
Turquan some fifteen years ago (before the 
|}appearance of Masson's valuable work on 
| the subject) undertook to write a life of 
| the “real” Josephine. Part of this, dealing 
|with the period from 1796 to 1804, is now 
|put into English by Miss Violette Montagu, 
“The Wife of General Bonaparte” (Lane) ; 
a second volume on “The Empress Jose- 
| phine” is in preparation. M. Turquan very 
| properly prints many of the passionate let- 
|ters which Napoleon wrote to his wife from 
|Italy immediately after their marriage; 
|they leave no doubt about the ardor of his 
love for her at this time, but they were not 
| appreciated by his wife, who took more 
| interest in her poodle and in other admirers. 
| Otherwise, M. Turquan’s material is largely 
| drawn from well-known memoirs. Many of 
|his passages are mere flights of his own 
sentimental imagination, disparaging mor- 
alizations upon feminine frailty, and such 
exclamations of sympathy as “Poor Bona- 
parte! How his love was misunderstood!” 
“Poor fellow! He was very much in love!” 
Some of these passages may be tolerably 
réussi in the French vriginal, but in Eng- 
lish they seem mawkish, and make the por- 
trait of this foolish, unhappy coquette per- 
haps less attractive than she really was. 


The “Comparative Grammar of the Greek 
Language” (Frowde), by Joseph Wright, is 
intended for students, not for specialists, 
who are referred to more extensive treat- 
ises, listed in a select but fairly represen- 
tative bibliography. It contains, therefore, 
little that is original and devotes but small 
space to controversial theories. It aims 
to be comprehensible from the beginning 
by students with little or no knowledge of 
Sanskrit, and attains this aim much more 
often than other similar treatises. Char- 
acteristic of the method is the large num- 
ber of examples cited, upwards of fifty in 
many cases. The author rightly believes 
that examples are more effective than 
statement. There is, however, no indication 
|that any list is exhaustive, even when it 
| contains but three or four. In general we 
/miss an attempt at historical treatment 
|of the development of forms. Occasionally 
| distinction Is made between historic and 
prehistoric periods of Greek, but this Is 
not consistently carried out, and no gen- 
ulne perspective is exhibited. But there ie 
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a good index, and the book is usable and 
accurate. 


Science 





The history of the beginning of aviation, 
with which Claude Grahame-White's “The 
Story of the Aerop!ane” (Small, Maynard) 
opens, is filled with many incidents that 
could only be known to a pilot of wide 
experience and acquaintance. More than 
any previous writer on the subject, the au- 
thor has an insight into the character 
of the men by whom the conquest of the 
air has been made. He describes with 
particular vividness Blériot’s crossing from 
France to England on July 25, 1909. An 
account is given of Blériot’s flying school 
at Pau, which was made necessary by the 
demands for aeroplanes and for instruction 
in managing them after he flew over the 
channel. The development of the aero- 
p'ane engine follows, and in this, as in 
other chapters, the author tells an agreeable 
running story. The sensations of flying 
are also elaborately set forth, together with 
Mr. Grahame-White’s experience while he 
was learning the art. Notable flying rec- 
ords are chronicled in seven tables, and 
the aeroplane death-roll is given in a man- 
ner simi‘ar to that found in the author’s 
previous work written jointly with Henry 
E. Harper. After the accident list, the sub- 
ject of the safety in flying is taken up, a 
long chapter being devoted to the question. 
Among many other matters treated in this 
chapter is the difficulty of navigating an 
aeroplane in a strong wind. The following 
quotation is suggestive of tie progress that 
may be expected: 

No passenger-carrying service will be 
possible, either, until the aeroplane is able 
t) meet adverse weather. Of course, one 
dees not imagine that a flying-machine will 
be able to fight against a gale, Nobody ex- 
pects that—at least not for a very long time 


to come. But what the aeroplane wants 
to do is to be able to fly in any such high 


o1 gusty wind as we have on many days in| 


the year. Such winds do not approach the 
velocity of gales, but they are sufficient, 


at present, to keep an aeroplane to the) 


ground. It is clear that the aim of every 
ene who has the interests of flying at heart 
must be to rid the aeroplane of this re- 
prcach of being unable to fight a wind. 

M. Blériot, M. Farman, M. Paulhan, and 
nearly all the greatest of the world’s think- 
ers in the matter of air craft, are now hard 
a: work upon this problem of conquering 
the wind. M. Paulhan has very clear and 
definite ideas on the subject. His theory is 
that a machine must be made with its plane 
surfaces capable of being altered in size 
as the machine passes through the air. Al- 
ready, with an experimental machine, he 
has demonstrated that the mechanical dif- 
ficulties of reducing the surface of a plane 
without robbing it of its strength can be 
overcome. The idea of this reduction in 
surface is simple. If it can be brought to 
perfection, some design will be adopted 
whereby a pilot, by the movement of a lever 
near his seat, will be able to “reef” his 
sails, like those of a ship. 


The military aeroplane is discussed ut 
length, and there are many stories of the 
aviation meets in various countries in which 
the author has taken rart. 

“Let’s Make a Flower Garden,” by Hanna 
Rion (McBride, Nast & Co.) goes to prove 
that more than mere garden knowledge is 
needed for the making cof a good garden book. 
Here the personality of an artist, showing 
itself in a style both clear and humorous, 


and in a broad, if occasionally whimsical, | 
outlook, helps to unite garden sense and 
garden sentiment. Though written for be- 

ginners, this record of personal experience 

may well be read by the seasoned gardener 

not only for its advice, but also for its 
individuality and taste. Whatever the au- 
thor touches—and she wanders to wild gar- 
dens and to birds—she handles with an ex- 
cellent balance between the practical and 
the personal. ‘he volume is attractively 
printed, and is well illustrated by photo- 
gtaphs and by drawinss by Frank Verbeck 
Form, style, and matter combine to make 
this one of the best flower-garden books of 
recent years. 

“Everblooming Roses” (Duffield), by Geor- 
gia Torrey Drennan, does not bear out all 
the promise of the title-page, which sug- 
gests that the book is a practical guide in 
“culture, habits, description, care, nativity, 
parentage.” A practical guide the book is 
not; for although considerable definite ad- 
vice is given, this advice is diffuse and 
haphazard, mainly by reason of the author's 
“I'd like to say more but can’t just now” 
style. On the other hand, the chatty his- 
torical and literary allusions and digres- 
sions are inclined to terminate suddenly 
before a formidable wall of floral names— 
including Rhyncosporum jasmanoide. Roses 
that “amateurs need never attempt to grow” 
are discussed at length, the “touching his- 
tory” of Souvenir de Malmaison is given in 
full, and meanwhile hints as to the selec- 
tion and care of roses are dropped here and 
there. As a consequence, the book is a 
hybrid, half practical and half literary 
Some amateurs may indeed be attracted by 
this compound; for opr part, we prefer in- 
struction and entertainment in separate 
volumes or at least separate chapters. It 
should be added that the book contains a 
useful fifty-page descriptive list of roses 
that bloom during most of the summer. 


In the autumn of 1909, Clark University 
celebrated its twentieth anniversary. The 
exercises held at the time were both inter- 
esting and instructive. The University it- 
self is somewhat unusual, in that it has 
been content to refrain from bidding for 
a large number of students and has allow- 
ed a small band of teachers and pupils to 
| devote themselves to scientific research. In 
harmony with the aim of the University, 
| students were invited to attend lectures on 
|the most recent developments of science. 
| Four of these lectures, delivered under the 
jauspices of the department of physics, have 
|}been published by the University Press. The 
|eollection begins with three lectures by 
|Prof. Vito Volterra of the University of 
Rome. With remarkable lucidity, consider- 
ing the abstruseness of the subject, he dis- 
;cusses the modern conception of time and 
space. He attacks the problem by the meth- 
'od of Minkowski, who introduces time as a 
|fourth dimension of space. Since we can 
| form no geometrical idea of space with 
‘more than three dimensions, Professor Vol- 
|terra considers the problem when two 4i- 
| rections represent space as a plane, and the 
|third direction, which ordinarily gives vol- 
|}ume, is replaced by time. The consequences 
jare then deduced for waves from this postu- 
| late. The second and third lectures deal 
with elasticity. Some remarkable results 
are illustrated by elastic reactions of gela- 
‘tine cylinders; and finally the mathematical 
development of the effect of past distortion 


on the elastic properties of solids is sketch- 
ed. This effect of past actions on the pres- 
ent condition of a body, he calls mechanical 
heredity. Prof. Ernest Rutherford follows 
with a fascinating account of the history 
of the alpha rays, which he concludes with 
a description of his own work to prove that 
these particles emitted by radioactive bod 
jes are atoms of the gas, helium, The next 
lecture. by Prof. R. W. Wood, deals with 
his interesting and illuminating experi- 
ments on the spectra of metallic vapors 
The volume closes with the results of a 
systematic study of the properties of ste 
by Prof. Carl Barus, who spent many years 
investigating this important subject in all 
its aspects 

“Engineering as a Vocation” (David Wi! 
liams Co.), by Ernest McCullough, gives the 
bright and dark sides of the profession as 
a livelihood On the whole, his picture of 


the life of the engineer is not alluring, bu 


after all a professk s attractive becaus: 


of the possible rewards it offers rather than 
the average gain, and the former are great 
The author wisely counsels a broad and 
thorough education He lays stress on the 
value of a good English style, but is not 


himself a very good model. The writer who 
persists in using “illy,” in calling the 
graduates of engineering schools “alumna 

in splitting infinitives and in mixing tenses 
of verbs, strengthens the opinion that th: 


style of engineering students is a bit crude 


The Rede Lecture for 1911 was given by 
Sir Charles Parsons who took for his sul 


ject “The Steam Turbine.” The Cambridge 
University Press (Putnam) new publishes 
the lecture in book form. The writer is ons 


of the leaders in this modern adaptation of 
the old turbine of Hero, and it is interest 
ing to note the sudden evolution of this toy 
into the driving power of great ships A 
pathetic interest is aroused by his illus 
tration of the turbine engines in the Ill- 
fated Titanic. 

Wilbur Wright, pioneer airman and in- 
ventor of the first practical flying machine, 
died at his home in Dayten, O., on May 30 
The son of a clergyman, who afterwards 
became a bishop of the United Brethren 
Church, Wilbur Wright was born near Mill- 
ville, Ind., in 1867. Neither he nor his 
brother, Orville, who was so closely asso- 
ciated with him in his experiments, had 
more than a high-school education, yet they 
worked out most Intricate problems in 
mechanics. One of the first questions they 
attacked was that of discovering a means 
of controlling the balance of an aeroplane. 
After a brief test of the principles of au- 
tomatic balancing control, favored up to 
that time by inventors, they resolved, with 
their customary boldness, to discard prece- 
dent and embark upon a fundamentally dif- 
ferent principle—that of mechanical con- 
trol, with the machineas inert as possible to 
the effects of change of direction or speed. 
It was their discoveries along these lines, 
their invention of fore-and-aft deflecting 
rudders, and of ailerons or wing-tips that 
flexed in response to a driver's touch of a 
lever, which constituted their claim to the 
monopoly of all airship rights Their 
active experiments began in October, 
1900, at Kitty Hawk, N. C., but it was 
not until 1903 that a power machine 
was made by them to fly, and then less than 
a minute at a time. In the summer of 
1908 the Wrights came into world-wide 
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prominence. Wilbur, by his flights at Le 
Mans, France, astonished Europe, while 
Orville was flying at Fort Myer, near Wash- 
The history of their achievements 
is too well known to need 
Yet any account of Wilbur 
Wright would be incomplete without men- 
tion made of his simple bearing. In the 
hour of his success, when he was acclaimed 
petted by remained un- 
tedly himself. 


ington 
since that time 
recountal here. 


and foreigners, he 


afte 


John Arthur Irwin, who died at his 
home in New York on Saturday, was born 
in Ro in 1853. Before 
coming to this country he had taken de- 
College, Dublin, and at 
dae He was a member 
of several European and American medical 
te of not a few 


on his subjects. 


Dr 
Ireland, 


scommon, 


rrinity 
University 


grees at 
Cambr 
author 


societies, and 


treatises 


Drama 


———_—=s 


Irish Folk-History Plays. By Lady Greg- 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$3 net. 

Half a dozen of Lady Gregory’s dra- 
matic compositions (three tragedies and 
three tragic-comedies) are contained in 
these two volumes. All of them, except 
the first, “Grania,” have been performed 
in the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, but the 


ory. 


Irish players did not try any of them in | 


this country. Perhaps it was prudent 
not to do so. To tell the truth, they 
do not exhibit much dramatic instinct 
or faculty, although they possess posi- 
tive literary value and have a special 
Interest for students of Irish legend, 
character, and dialogue. All of them 
are infinitely better suited to the study 
than the stage, for, although they .are 
not altogether lacking in effective incl- 
dent, serious or comic, and occasionally 
thrill with passionate and eloquent emo- 
tion, they are exceedingly loose and 
feeble in construction and often gross- 
ly extravagant in design. They are also 
weak in eharacterization, all the per- 
sonages, whether kings or peasants, be- 
ing cast in very similar moulds and 
apeaking after very much the same fash- 
ion. Whatever the type represented, 
the personage, In thought and language, 
is plainly a reflection of Lady Gregory, 
who, with all her Imaginative sentiment 
and her intimate knowledge of Irish 
character as a whole, has, apparently, 
little power of individual creation. 
Though the talk of her puppets Is racy 
of the Trish soll and atmosphere, and 
contains vigorous, poetic imagery, sure 
pathos, and humor, much of ite charm 
would Inevitably vanish in the passage 
across the footlights. 

Of the tragedies the hitherto unrepre- 
sented “Grania” is undoubtedly the most 
vital work. Three persons talk togeth- 
er through three acts. Lady Gregory 
has expanded her 
beyond all discretion. But the tale It- 


self is human and tragic, and the way- 
_ 


! 
ward 


passion of the ardent heroine, the | which could appeal only to a special 
flerce jealousy of the elderly King Irish audience. All these plays have 
whom she flouted, and the struggle be- their particular value in the repertory 
tween love and loyalty on the part of | of an Irish national theatre, but their 


Diarmuid—a rough Irish Lancelot—are dramatic possibilities are insignificant 
portrayed in scenes abounding in psy-| Compared with their legendary and lit- 


chological insight and oratorical vigor. | etary interest. 

A fine natural robustness animates the | 

narrative, together with some strokes; From the end of July till the beginning 

of genuine pathos and a flavor of the|of December Laurence Irving and Mabel 

antique, if not of the heroic. In the final | Hackney will be on tour in the English 

reconciliation of Grania and Finn, af-| Provinces. They will produce four new plays 

ter the death of Diarmuld, there is an|—‘e “Typhoon,” by the Hungarian drama- 

inconsistency for which the origina) | ‘**: Lengyel; also Mr. Irving’s own versions 
| of Beaumarchais’s “The Barber of Seville,” 


fable is probably responsible. “Kincora,” | “The Marriage of Figaro,” and “The Guilty 
which deals with the rivalries of the fa-| yother.” Their repertory will further in- 
mous Brian and his associate Kings, Ma-| clude “The Unwritten Law,” “The Incubus,” 
lachi and Maelmora, and the mischief| and “Hamlet.” Soon after Christmas they 
wrought by the ambitious Queen Gorm-| hope to be seen again in London. 

leith, belongs rather to the category of | One of the latest ventures in London is 
romantic melodrama than tragedy. This| that of the Cabaret Theatre Club, which 
piece is livelier in action and more va-|is to be opened very soon. This is to be 
ried in incident, and therefore better|run on novel lines. From 9 to 11:30 


adapted to theatrical representation. But 
the real value of it resides in the char- 
acteristic Hibernianism of its moods 
and dialogue, rather than in its dramat- 
ic qualities. There is no real differen- 
tiation of personalities, except, perhaps, 
in the case of Brian, who is marked by 
a certain intellectual distinction. 


Kings | 


o'clock each evening there will be a dra- 
matic entertainment. Thereafter supper 
| will be served to the accompaniment of a 
| lighter programme, composed of dancing, 
| operettas, sketches, and playlets of every 


| kind and description. The organizers dis- 


| claim all attention of following in the track 
|of the Chat Noir in Paris. Among the 
writers upon whom they will, in the first 


and servants are equals in political ‘instance, draw are Villiers de I’Isle Adam, 
knowledge and sententious utterance.| August Strindberg, John Davidson, and 
Their discourse makes excellent read-| Wedekind. 

ing, but is destructive of all dramatic! Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton’s play, “Peter's 
illusion. It is doubtless true that mon-| Chance,” which has just been tried at the 
archs and serfs in ancient Ireland were| London Royalty, opens with some admir- 


‘pretty nearly on the same intellectual | @>!y realistic scenes in a London Mission. 


plane, but it was a much lower one than | Peter's story is that of a weakling torn 


on _| between his religion and the charms of 
that occupied by Lady Gregory. “Devor | Kitty Roman, the female thief. When Kitty 
gilla” is an episode rather than a play. | 


|lures him away from the mission, he re- 
It is the story of the unhappy QueeM |iiins to rob the chapel—at her bidding. 
who induced her husband, King Diar-| at the very door his religion prevents the 
muid, to call for the assistance of the | sacrilege; and he is murdered by Kitty 
English, and thus to bring irremediable|and an accomplice while defending the 
ills upon his country, and who tried | chapel doors against them. Kitty is said 


afterwards to make atonement by good |to be played with vivid effect by Florence 
works done in the seclusion of a con-| Lloyd, but the dominant figure of the play 


, ¢ a saint until is the unsophisticated, large-hearted Fa- 
nar ne segncodng The tale is ‘er Bentley, said to have been played in 


masterly fashi by J. D. Beveridge. 
pathetically told, but not in terms of the) —ee sone ds . 
on There is much smart writing in “The 
€ 


Grey Stocking and Other Plays” (The Riv- 
The so-called tragic-comedies may be 


erside Press), but not much of solid dra- 
dismissed very briefly. In “The Cana-| matic or even theatrical value. 





The au- 
vans,” placed in the time of Queen Eliz- thor, Maurice Baring, is a man of wide 
abeth, several typical Irish characters | experience, considerable powers of observa- 
are engaged in lively comic incident, | tion, aided by a happy knack of charac- 
but the tale is farcical to the verge of | eterna er like many prod eo 
extravaganza. In “The White Cock-|>/#7wrents, Dis eagerness shine as 
ade,” ton episode after the Battle of the | a satirist and to make his personages 
| talk cleverly, renders him careless of the 


‘course, is a mistake dramatically. 
“The Deliverer,” the scene of which is 
laid in ancient Egypt, with Jews in the 


legendary material 


Boyne, the spirit of the time is fairly | 
well caught, and the Irish dialogue, as 
usual, is vital, but the piece is very 
poorly made, and James IT is depicted | 
as so contemptible a creature that no 


interest In his fate is possible. This, of 
In 


place of Israclites, a not very success- 
ful attempt is made to establish a par- 
allelism between Moses and Parnell. It 
is a clever bit of patriotic fantasy 


qualities most essential to success in the 
theatre. His dramatic motives are weak 
or confused, and action is continually 
swamped in dialogue, often much more 
|sparkling than appropriate or human. At 
|the root of “The Grey Stocking” there is 
‘a valuable theatrical idea. A good girl, 
full of the joy of life, is fascinated by an 
intellectual prig, and discovers after mar- 
riage that she has nothing in common with 
her husband—who adores her—or with his 
friends. So she remains faithful, fond, and 
miserable. Two young men, with either of 
whom she might have been happy and to 
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both of whom she is affectionately tactta- | 
ed, confess their hopeless passion for her, | 
and then bid farewell, for ever, to her and 
Then she learns that her hus- | 
band has accepted a professorship at Cam- | 


temptation. 


bridge, and that the remainder of her life 
must be passed amid surroundings wh'*4, 
of all others, are the least congenial to her. 
All this might have been the ground-work 
of a pregnant and poiguant life-story, but 
Mr. Baring has not handied his material 
skilfully. He has written some _ clever 
scenes, but has not succeeded in we'ding 
them into vertebrate drama. Nevertheless, 
this is the best piece of work in the book. 
“The Green Elephant,” a more or less in- 
genious piece of theatrical mystification, 
in which everybody is suspected of steal- 
ing a jewel which has not been stolen at 
all, but pawned by the heroine, is as pre- 
posterous in detail as it is trivial in theme. 
“The Double Game,” a Russian revolut'on- 
ary tragedy, might te useful for stage pur- 
poses, being swift in action and full of in- 
trigue and incident. The central figure, 
that of a young noblewoman, who has sac- 
rificed everything in the zeal of her revolt 
against despotism, and who commits sui- 
cide when she discovers that the man she 
loved and trusted was a traitor, is well and 
eloquently drawn. The piece is all the 
more effective, perhaps, because it is writ- 
ten in two acts instead of four. 


Music 


eee 


The star system is nothing new in the 
musical world. Generations ago the Paris 
Opéra was famous for its ensembles of 
stars, three or four of the greatest artists 
of the time often appearing together in 
some favorite opera. Such ensembles are 
rare nov. The other evening, however, 
“Rigoletto” was sung in Paris by the Monte 
Carlo Company, with a cast including Ca- 
ruso, and Titta Ruffo. In Ger- 
many, the newspapers seem to imagine that 
New York has set the in this matter. 
In Vienna, they talk about their Imperial 
Opera being because its 
present manager, Gregor, is doing his ut- 
from C 


Delmas, 
pace 
“Americanized,” 


most to present famous artists, a- 


ruso down. 


Famous artists, unfortunately, are scarc- 
er than A startling illustration of 
this fact is furnished in a recent number 
of the Hamburg Fremdenblatt. Speaking of 
a performance of Wagner's “Tristan,’’ with 


ever, 


Edyth Walker as Isolde, it refers to this 
American singer as “the only Isolde to be 
found to-day on the German operatic 
stage.” Imagine how delighted these Ger- 
mans would be with our Gadski, or with 
Fremstad. 

The report that Mascagni was to write 


an opera in collaboration with Gabriele 
d’Annunzio is confirmed by recent advices 
from Paris. These two popular men met 
the other day, and the contract was signed 
which puts the Italian author under bond 
to write his first libretto. The publisher 
Sonzogno, who made a fortune with the 
prize opera, “Cavalleria Rusticana,” has 
also been in Paris to make arrangements 
for the production of this projected opera, 
which is to be called “Parisina.” He in- 
tends to have it sung first in that city, in! 





Italian, by prominent artists, in a series 
of performances that are also to include 
other Mascagni operas. 


One of the latest recruits to Oscar Ham- 
merstein's forces in London is Miss Bertha 
Cesar. She appeared with signal success 
in the three characters of Olympia, Giuli- 
etta, and Antonia, in “The Tales of Hoff- 
mann.” Offenbach, when he wrote this op- 
era, intended that these three réles should 
be sung by one and the same person. The 
feat was accomplished at the original pro- 


duction of the opera by Mlle. Isaac 


The programme book of the London Phil- 
harmonic concert on May 23 contained the 
unusual words, “Analytical Notes by Rich- 
ard Wagner.” The played was 
Beethoven's ninth, and the notes were those 
written by Wagner for one of the venerable 
Society's which he conducted 


symphony 


concerts in 
1855 

When the London Symphony Orchestra 
after travelling 11,000 and playing, 
under Nikisch, in twenty-seven cities and 


towns in the United States and Canada. re- 


miles 


turned home, it was taken in hand by Sieg- 
fried Wagner, who had not 


for some seventé en years 


visited England 
He gave a con- 
cert the first part of which was devoted to 
selections from his own operas, while three 
of his father’s works filled the second part, 
including, appropriately enough, the 
fried Idyll,” which, one knows, 
Richard Wagner at Triebschen 
as a surprise for his wife, after the birth 
of their son. The operas from which ex- 
tracts were heard were “Herzog Wildfang,” 
produced in 1901; “Der Kobold,” (1904), 
“Bruder Lustig” (1905), “Sternengebot” 
(1908), “Banadietrich” (1910), and “Schwarz- 
Schwanenreich” (1911). The soloists were 
Madame Lilli Hafgren-Waag and Wal- 
ther Kirchhoff of Bayreuth. Dr. Rottenberg, 
the Frankfort conductor, who has been di- 
recting the “Ring” cycles at Covent Garden, 


“Sieg 
as every 


composed 


recently expressed the opinion that Sieg 
fried Wagner is “sadly misjudged” in his 


own country, where, according to his view, 


he “suffers under the misfortune of being 
the master’s son.” He fared no better in 
England. Although Weingartner, who is 


much admired in London, has declared that 
he regards Siegfried Wagner as one of the 
best living conductors, the concert given bv 
the 
small audience.” 
the critica] 


latter was attended by “a surprisingly 
Nor was there much balm 
verdicts on music. 


in his 


Art 


THE VENICE FETEs. 
Venice, May 10. 

This spring is a season of unusual fes- 
tivity in Venice. In addition to the Art 
Exhibition which has been held regular- 
ly every other year for some twenty 
years past, we have had the inaugura- 
tion of the new Campanile. Every one 
will remember the dismay which the 
fall of the historic belfry of St. Mark's 
on July 14, 1902, after a life of a thou- 
sand years, caused not only in Venice 
but throughout Italy, and even in for- 


|eign countries. 


The work of clearing away the rub- 





bish was started at once, and Giacomo 
Boni, the well-known Venetian arche- 
ologist, living in Rome, was called to 
prepare the foundations for the 
tower. Owing to differences of opinion, 
he resigned his appointment and was 
succeeded by Luca Beltrami, the restor 
er of the Castello Sforzesco in Milan, 
and he in his turn by a commission of 
architects under Gaetano Moretti. On 
St. Mark's Day, April 25, 1903, the foun 
dation-stone was laid by the Count of 
Turin, representing the King of Italy, 
and the then Patriarch of Venice, Car 
dinal Sarto, now Pope Pius X. New 
piles driven in around the old 
which were still in good condition, 
and new blocks of Istrian stone placed 
around and above the original platform; 
the new foundations are thus calculated 
to support 90,000 tons, whereas the tow- 


new 


were 


ones, 


er weighs only 20,000. The cost of re- 
construction amounted to 2,200,000 lire 


($550,000), of which 500,000 were provid 
ed by the Venice municipality, 100,000 
by the King, 1,555,000 by public sub- 
scription, raised partly in Venice itself 
and partly in the rest of Italy, whiie 
55,000 lire were sent from abroad, chief 
ly by the London Royal Academy. Final- 
ly, on April 25 last, the new tower was 
solemnly inaugurated with a most im- 
posing ceremony, in the presence of an 
enormous and enthusiastic crowd, by 
the Duke of Genoa, representing the 
King, and by ,the Patriarch, together 
with all the civil, military, and ecclesi- 
astical authorities of the city. 


Now that the Campanile has risen 
once more, even the most skeptical 
agree that it was a necessity. The in- 


stinct of the Venetians proved right, for 
the straight, breaks the 
series of parallel horizontal lines of the 
Procuratie, and acts as a support round 
which the mass of St. Mark and of the 
comparatively buildings of 
piazza concentrate; its absence 
the architectural scheme 
of gear, while the of Venice 
from the sea, without the Campanile, 
was simply unrecognizable. And the re 
sult is eminently satisfactory. 
The of the Campanile 
more than architectural 
achievement. The old tower was the old 
Venice, the Venice of the Republic with 
all its pomp and magnificance, its glor- 
its in the 
of the Campanile, if It 
with that of the Repub 
sembled it, inasmuch as 


severe tower 


other low 
the 
threw whole 


out view 


reconstruction 


is a mere 


ious traditions, conquests 
East. The fall 
did not coincide 
lic, curiously re 
i? 
tution which had outlived its time. The 
year 1902 marked the end of a period of 
depression through which Italy had 
been passing, and the rebuilding of the 
new tower progressed side by side with 
that wonderful renascence of Itallan 
prosperity and of the Italian spirit 
which has marked the first years of the 
twentieth century,and of which Venice it- 
|self has had no small share. The Venice 


was a sudden dissolution of an instl- 
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of to-day, if it is no longer the queen of | port; they are an interesting and orig. it dificult to renew the feat after so 


the Adriatic, is also no longer a city of | 


the dead, a mere haunt of tourists, peo- 
with hotel-keepers, beggars, and 
guides, as many foreigners, including 
some who have pretensions to culture, 
still seem to think. Although the tour- 
traffic has grown enormously and 
the city is also a summer sea-bathing 
for Italians, the port has been 
expanding steadily, and through it the 
trade of a large part of Italy, and even 
of Central Europe, on its way 
eastward once more, as in the days of 
the serenissima; industries are arising, 
both in the city itself and on the neigh- 
mainland dependent on it, and 
very year new ‘enterprises are started, 
new flelds of activity opened up. The 
people are richer and better dressed, the 
building trade has taken a new lease of 
are rising and old 
ones being improved, and there are evi- 
of increasing wealth on every 
side. This year, when after a decade 
of the great bells of the Cam- 
panile are ringing out the chimes once 
more, the Italian occupation of Tripoli 
promises to offer still further means of 
expansion for Venetian trade with the 
Levant, and while the festivities for the 
monument were held, Italian sol- 
fighting in Lybia and the 
guns of Italian warships were booming 
in the Avgean, reviving the enterprises 
of the Dandolos and the Morosinis. Even 
if the war with Turkey had done no- 
thing else for the country, it has had 
the supreme merit of making the Ital- 
ian people united in fact and in feeling, 
well as in the “Statesman’s Year- 
Book" or the “Almanach de Gotha.” 

If ancient art is well cared for and 
modern traffic is prospering, modern art 
has certainly not been neglected. The 
exhibition of this year, if not better 
than any of the preceding shows, main- 
the usual high level of excellence. 


pled 


ist 


resort 


flows 


boring 


life, new houses 


dences 


silence 


new 


diers were 


as 


tains 
The 
ibility of Signor Antonio Fradeletto and 
Mayor of Venice, Count Grimanl 
is a municipal under- 
both from an ar- 
of 
one 
in for 
rks of art, and its blennial shows are 
periodical 
itional exhibitions the 
year feature of inter 
eat is added, and everything is done to 
fresh talent and new schools of 


organization, due to the energy and 


of the 

the exhibition 
taking —ie admirable, 
view. 
of the 
modern 


tisti business 


Ver 


hief 


and a point 


has now come to be 


irkets Europe 


rhay the most important 


ntert in world 


ome new 
attract 
art f 

The 


the & 


om every country 
chief novelties of this year are 
wedish and French pavilions, and 
prevalence of In 
central hall of the main building we 
great mural decorations of 
Bianco, The Reawakening of 
representing the restoration of 
Mark's, the rebuilding of the Cam- 
panile, the construction of a battleship 
the and the work 


the “one-man shows,” 
the 
have the 
Pieretto 
Venice, 
St 


arsenal, 


of the) 


inal composition in which the artist 
has given proof of considerable power 
and effective technique, but somewhat 
monotonous in tone. No less than six- 
teen artists have 


short an interval. Lambert’s strange 
picture, The Mask, is perhaps the most 


striking of the collection. The German 


building contains the work of four high- 


their own shows. | ly original artists: Adolf Hengeler, Lud- 


Cesare Maggi, one of Italy’s most talent-| wig Dettmann, Hans von Bartels, and 


ed young artists, certainly is worthy of | 
'mind the most attractive; his interiors 


the honor, and stands very well the or- 
deal of a room filled with his own 
paintings; he has evidently been in- 
spired by Segantini, especially in his 
mountain landscapes, but is no 
servile imitator. Gaetano Previati 
is an original artist, also of the 
so-called “divisionist’” school, of which 
Segantini was one of the founders, 
with a charming dream-like fantasy 
and a keen decorative sense. Ettore 
Tito undoubtedly the strongest of 
the Venetian artists of to-day; his great 
decorative panel, Italy as the Heir and 
Guardian of the Maritime Glories of 
Venice, exhibited in the Venetian pavil- 
lion in Rome last year, is painted in 


is 


the grand heroic manner reminiscent of | 


Tiepolo, while his portrait of Princess 
Borghese is one of the best things in 
the whole exhibition. Auguste Sezanne 
has illustrated the splendors of San 
Marco in a series of delightful paint- 
ings, glowing with gold and rich color- 
ing and full of quaint poetical imagina- 
tion, for he has peopled the great spaces 
and dim corners of the cathedral with 
figures of angels, Byzantine princesses, 
and warriors who seem to have stepped 
down from the 
Canonica, who is perhaps the best liv- 
ing sculptor in Italy, also has a room 
to himself, and the works he exhibits, 
especially a child’s head and the funeral 
monument to a little girl, are well wor- 
thy of his reputation. 

On the other hand, such artists as 
Ciardi and Bianca, although by no means 
without talent, are not sufficiently origi- 
nal to deserve one-man shows. Giacomo 
Grosso is powerful and brilliant in tech- 
nique, but vulgar and loud—his portrait 
of the actress Virginia Reiter is a typi- 
cal example of his work; he belongs toa 
period of Italian art now happily pass- 
ing away. There are also some retro- 
spective shows, one of Avondo, the Pied- 
montese landscape painter, and another 
of Tranquillo Cremona, one of the early 
impressionists; they inter- 
esting from the point of view of art his- 
tory and development. In the other 
rooms there are many good things by 
Fragiacomo, Arturo Noci, Marcini, etc., 
and also by younger and less well-known 
men, which show that Italian art is 
alive and vigorous. 


are chiefly 


The foreign pavilions are now six in 


number—the British, the French, the 


German 
the Munich “secession”),.the Swedish, 
the Belgian, and the Hungarian. 
year the British section is less impor- 


mosaic-covered walls. ! 


| Knopff. Hungary 


(this was formerly limited to) 


This | 


Fritz Erler. The first-named is to my 
peopled with fascinating children are 
fresh and full of rare charm, and in 
some of his other works he shows the 
best qualities of Stuck, without the lat- 
ter’s occasional lapses into ugliness. 
Erler’s decorat’ve panels are pictorial 
and painted with a large brush and a 
sure touch, but they do not seem to 
mean anything particular, or at least 
their meaning requires an explanatory 
programme for the benefit of the initi- 
ated. 

The French pavilion is also limited 
to four artists: Lucien Simon, J. E. 
Blanche, E. R. Ménard, and Gaston La 
Touche. Simon exhibits some admira- 
ble specimens of technique, which ex- 
plains the hold he has gained over 
younger men, but he is evidently great- 
er as a teacher and an inspirer of others 
than as a producer of finished works 
of art. Blanche has some clever im- 
pressions of English pageants, in which 


‘the contrast between the gray skies and 


the solemn, gloomy buildings of London 
and the brilliant Coronation processions, 
scarlet and gold uniforms and military 


\splendor are admirably rendered. 


In the Swedish pavilion, Anna Bo- 


‘berg’s decorative views of Norwegian 


fjords are attractive, but rather monot- 
onous. Belgium sends many valuable 
works; perhaps the best are the ex- 
tremely delicate semitone drawings by 
is less well repre- 
sented than in Rome last year or in 
Venice itself two years ago, but Mann- 
heimer and other artists exhibit some 
good portraits. An interesting show of 
works by members of the Wiener 
Kiinstler Genossenschaft occupies a 
room in the main building, and several 
other works by foreign artists are scat- 
tered about the different rooms. 

The general arrangements of the 
Venice exhibition, as usual, deserve 
warm praise, and offer a striking con- 
trast to the disorganization and discom- 
fort of the Roman shows of last year. 
Everything runs smoothly; the pavil- 
ions are scattered about the charming 
public gardens, which are easily and 
quickly reached by the useful penny 


| steamers, and it is often a relief, after 


toiling away at the startling vagaries of 
the ultra-violet rays of certain fearfully 
modern artists, to come upon an open 
veranda looking out on a peaceful ex- 
panse of lagoon. a Ve 


H. C. Levis’s “A Descriptive Bibliography 


|of Engravings and Prints,” announced by 
tant than usual; possibly the splendid | 


Ellis, includes the most interesting books 


British show last year in Rome made! on the subject in English. 
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Finance 


After a somewhat prolonged period of 
backing and filling by the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee over the 
so-called 
after a conflict of opinion between the 
committee and the banks regarding 
a series of searching questions, sent out 
in printed form to all such institutions, 
it was announced at the beginning of 
this week that formal taking of testi- 
mony would be begun at New York on 
Thursday. It will apparently begin with 
the examination of well-known finan- 
ciers, and will have to do, in general, 
with the relations of organized wealth 
to the various financial institutions, in- 
dividually and as a whole. 

The present position of that investiga- 
tion is unfortunate in several ways. 
Very many people, even of those who 


were not averse to a public inquiry on | 


the subject, expressed their belief, at 
the time the House decided on the inves- 


tigation, that it ought not to be con-| 


ducted in the heat and excitement of a 
Presidential campaign. This opinion 


was not based primarily on the possibil.- | 


ity that the inquiry would be used for 


carspaign purposes and might, there- | 
fore, lack the unbiassed and judicial at- | 


titude which is preéminently important. 
That was a serious enough considera- 
tion in itself. But it had further to be 


remembered that inquiries of this na-| 


ture, once they become identified in the 
public mind with 
neuvres of an electoral campaign, are 
inevitably stamped as mere campaign 
expedients. 

The more such proceedings are made 
part of the clamor of the hustings, the 
greater the probability that the general 
public, in its surfeit and weariness over 
the whole electoral controversy, when 
the vote is taken and the campaign end- 
ed, will dismiss from its mind the find- 
ings of the Banking Committee, along 
with a multitude of other “campaign 
issues.””’ Such a result is so plainly fore- 
shadowed by all the experience of pre- 
vious Presidential campaigns, that some 
of the warmest and most aggressive 
advocates of the “Money Trust inquiry” 
have from the first deprecated active 
pursuance of the investigation during 
the political struggle. 

It was equally regretted, by the 
thoughtful part of the community, that 
a collision of authority should have aris- 
en between the committee and the 
banks. Technically, the banks which 
refused to fill out the committee’s blank 
forms of inquiry regarding certain ac- 
counts of their individual shareholders, 
were in the right. The National Bank 
law does expressly provide that no such 
institution “shall be subject to any visi- 
torial powers other than such as are au- 
thorized by this title” (which refers to 


“Money Trust inquiry,” and 


the political ma-| 


‘the official bank examiners, under the | 
“or are) 
This | 
THE “MONEY TRUST INQUIRY.” | Provision is all-embracing, and it is dif- | 


Controller of the Currency) 
vested in the courts of justice.” 


ficult to agree with the committee's 
|counsel, Mr. Untermyer, that it is nulli- 
|fied by the voluntary consent of banks 
|in certain cities to allow the Clearing- 
House Committee to exercise general 
powers of supervision. 

What the foregoing section of the law 
unquestionably has in mind is the asser- 
tion of “visitorial powers” by some oth- 
er arm of government. It certainly could 
not apply to the voluntary opening of 
its. books by a bank to a properly consti- 
tuted organization connected with it in 
the way of ordinary business. But even 
so, people who look a little way ahead 
cannot help thinking the conflict unfor- 
tunate—more particularly so, since a 
joint resolution of both houses of Con- 
gress, conferring such authority and 
signed by the President, would revoke 
this protective clause. As matters now 
stand, it may be presumed that, in the 
absence of such a resolution, the com- 
mittee’s inquiry will be conducted 
| through examination of individuals; 
which, after all, is the proper scope of 
jsuch a committee’s labors. The funda- 
}mental question in this inquiry is whe- 
ther our credit institutions are or are 
jnot being brought under a common con- 
itrol, through which the facilities of the 
jgeneral credit fund are arbitrarily 
granted or denied. This is the allega- 
|tion of the projectors of this investiga- 
tion. It has been made insistently and 
jin the most extravagant terms. If it is 
true, the fact ought to be established by 
unimpeachable public evidence. If it is 
}untrue, it cannot be disproved except 
through public hearings before a com- 
|mittee of inquiry, and the proper pur- 
peses of the inquiry may be fulfilled 
more completely and_ satisfactorily 
through an investigation thus conducted. 

It is announced that the committee is 
about to take testimony on the question 
of the relations of concentrated wealth 
to the Clearing House and the Stock Ex- 
change. In this the committee wil! be 
treading old ground; in particular, the 
Stock Exchange side of the matter was 
investigated with the utmost thorough- 
ness by Gov. Hughes’s special committee 
of 1909, who were personally far better 
qualified to inquire into and pass upon 
the functions of the Exchange than a 
Congressional committee could possibly 
be, and whose report, while eminently 
judicial, was candid and convincing. 

In the matter of the New York Clear- 
ing House it is quite safe to predict that 
the committee’s inquiry will clear the 
jair and remove some wholly unwarrant- 
ed misconceptions from the mind of the 
outside public. Whatever criticisms may 
have been levelled by thinking and ex- 
perienced men against the conduct of 
‘individual banks and bankers, at cer- 


| tain junctures in the past, the Clearing | 


House organization and committee have 
been free from them. The traditions of 
the institution are of a sort which all 
New Yorkers conversant with its his- 
tory regard with pride. It has stood, 
to the extent of its authority and power, 
fer what have been called old-fashioned 
banking methods. It has, indeed, occu- 
pied for two or three generations the 
honorable position of guarding primar 
ily the interests of the depositor against 
unsound and dishonest banking and its 
consequences. The very powers of su- 
pervision over banks in its membership, 
te which the Pujo committee’s counsel 
Las referred, were asserted in response 
to a spontaneous demand of bank de- 
positors that their interests should be 


protected by a committee in whose 
standing and competency the commu- 
nity had confidence. 
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